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THE FINAL TEST 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON 
RECORDING LABORATORIES 


EAUTIFUL Anna Case of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sang the “Mad Scene” from 
Lucia for the December list of Edison Re-Creations. 
Did Mr. Edison's recording experts succeed in 
obtaining an absolutely perfect Re-Creation of her 
voice? That was the all-important question and 
there was but one way to answer it. Miss Case 
stood beside the New Edison and began to sing the 
number again. Suddenly she paused and the New 
Edison continued the song alone. Was it possible 
to distinguish Anna Case’s voice from the New 
Edison’s Re-Creation of it? Other artists who also 
had made recordings for the December list listened 
to the comparison. The Re-Creation was pro- 
nounced an exact duplication of Miss Case's 
wonderful voice. 


Similar tests with similar results have been made 
by thirty different artists in public before more 
than two million people and have been reviewed 
at length by America’s principal newspapers. Ask 
for a copy of the booklet “What the Critics Say” 
containing reprints cf what the newspapers have 
said about these amazing comparisons. 

The New Edison, termed by the New York 
Globe “The phonograph with a soul,” is the only 
sound reproducing instrument that sustains the 
test of direct comparison with the artists who 
make recordings for it. The New Edison is the 
only sound reproducing instrument that can 
bring into your home the work of great singers 
and instrumentalists exactly as presented by 
them on the stage. 


May we send you a complimentary copy of 
our musical magazine ‘‘ Along Broadway?” 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We 45 The Farm Journal for Fda 
Folks. 
~ 


goes—father, 
uk aecmiabees oF ae household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 


land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope ; that 
it may ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada; and 
foreign countries, 5 years for $1.50. 


$100: for Best Solutions 
of the Mystery Story 


ERY ery of Our a will read and find 

intensely interesting the story that begins 
in this issue, called “The Mystery of the 
Mountains.” 

A young man, rejected for the Army because 
of a physical defect, and unable to face the 
acquaintances who do not understand why he 
is not in khaki, to a lonely cabin in the 
southern mountains to find the solitude he 
craves. 

Approaching his cabin at midnight, he is 
amazed to find it occupied by a mysterious 
group, including a young and attractive widow 
whom he had met at a dance, and several com- 
panions. Following her as she leaves, he 
climbs a rope ladder to the top of a cliff—and 
then the story gets more exciting and mys- 
terious than ever. 

What is in the house on the cliff? What 
deadly mystery does itconceal? We venture 
to say. that thousands of Our Folks will be 
speculati ng about it, and as a little extra zest, 
we decided to offer Cash Prizes of $100 te 
readers who would like to try their hand at 
guessing the end of the story and the solu- 
tion of the mystery. ‘The first prize is $50 
in port the second, $20; the others, $15, 
$16 and $5. 


Not a Formal Contest 


There are no rules, except that solutions must 
reach the Farm Journal office by February 22, 
and that the Editors are sole judges as to 
which solutions are entitled to the Prizes. 

Any one may send a solution, whether a 
subscriber to The Farm Journal or not,. but of 
course no one connected with this paper, di- 
rectly or indirectly, will be awarded a Prize. 
There will be no ties, as we do not expect any 
one to guess the exact ending to the story, 
but only to come more or less close to it. 

The end of the story will appear in the 
March, 1919, issue, so readers will have three 
installments, December, January and Febru- 
ary, from which to study out the “ Mystery of 
the Mountains.” Even without the incentive 
of the $100 Cash Prizes, we. are sure Our 
Folks who like and read stories will find this 
one of the greatest fascination. 





More than 200,000 of Our Folks’ subscrip- 
tions expire with this issue. If you find a 
renewal blank in this paper, it means that 
you are one of the 200,000, and your re- 
newal should be sent at once, to avoid miss- 
ing the January issue. If already sent, 
please disregard this notice and accept 
the Editor’s thanks. 











Farm Journal’s new, common-sense Account 
Book built es for Our Folks for 1919 is 
now ready. ice, 25 cents. Notrouble with 
your income tax returns if you have it. Janu- 
ary number will tell all about it. Better send 
for your _ = advance and be ready for 
January 1, more about it on page 38, 





One of the yor ye most 
appreciate perma- 
nent Christmas gifts is a 
five-year subscription to 
The Farm Jqurnal. It 
has solved many a knotty 
Christmas dong em. Itis 
yours. A Boor Richard for five 


a oe 


subscription, that we know your 
and not overiook K chem." 
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Fair Play 


bro eae that all the advertisements in 
are trustworthy, To prove our 
faith be wr pt big will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who preve to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, ‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 
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DWARDPENFIELDis known everywhere 
as the originator of the poster in America. 
e is a brilliant artist and writes as well as 
he paints. He was born in New York in 1866, 
studied at the Art Students’ League and mar- 
ried in 1897. Penfield’s work is always strong 
and vigorous. Look at the sketch on page 4. 
This coming year he will have a drawing every 
month on that page. At his home in Pelham 
Manor, N. Y., he has a wonderful collection of 
old stage-coaches, shays, and harness of 
ancient times. Penfield has been a Farm Jour- 
nal reader for many years, and in every respect 
is one of Our Folks of whom we are proud. 


> 


If this pardgraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up. quickly, mail your order direct to us 
See rates at the head of this page. 


How do you like the colored covers by this 
time ? hat do you think of the Gold Medals 
and $10,500 in cash for rewards for big ¢ a 
for 1919? Do you like Pie? Do you readt 
poetry 7 How about Walt Mason? Which is 
the poorest department in the paper, anyway ? 
When you sit. down te send in your renewal 
subscription, it will take only a moment to 
answer one of these questions and relieve 

our mind of anything else you may have on 
it. Fire away! We shall be glad to hear from 
you. Do it Lideatt 





ee 


To send us one new subscriber wouldn’t take 
ten minutes of your time, and it will help 
us a lot. We’d do that much for you if you 
asked us. 


—_—_——_—.—_—_—— 


When agents or canvassers call to sell goods, 
ask them first whether the articles they are 
handling are advertised in The Farm Journal. 
This is the first test of the reliability of can- 
vassers, goods and manufacturers. 


——_——_—_——————— 


F. D. Coburn is the Grand Old Man of menses, 
who put alfalfa on the map and Kansas, too 
_ has neous sei to Folks. — forty oe 
writing a few days ago, he says, “The 
ee seems better than it has ever been be- 
ore and is a wonderful prize package.” Thank 
you, old friend, we say the same o you. 


—_--————_—_— 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted aa ees 
Farm Journal. may hesitate to subseribe and 
for five years in advance, we guarantee : 
any subscriber may order the paper 
eres st ony time, for any reason, or 
for NO reason, hedge sel ax rage ghd 
the amount paid for the 
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How the packers have helped 


to develop good stockyards 


—and how this has benefited you as a producer 


bY Atos job is it to provide 
and maintain stockyards, or 
markets, for the open buying and 
selling of cattle? 


Who shall see that these mar- 
kets have good pens where your 
stock can be properly watered, fed 
and taken care of until sold? 


Stockyards, in early days, were 
not efficiently managed, and were 
not financially attractive to inves- 
tors, except in the largest markets. 


As the packers built their big- 
capacity plants at the various live- 
stock centers, they naturally 
became interested in helping to 
develop adequate stockyards facil- 
ities, where stock raisers could 
ship their animals. - 


The present high efficiency of 
most of the principal stockyards is 
due largely to the time, the effort, 
and the money the packers have 
put into them. 


All stockyards, including those in 
which packers are interested, are 
conducted as public market places 
for the benefit of all. 


They are open to all—to pro- 
ducer, commission man, dealer, 
speculator, the packer’s buyer — 
and with exactly the same rights 
to each. 


Packer-ownership gives no spe- 
cial advantages to the packer and 
no control over live-stock prices. 


These spot-cash markets have 
been a factor of very great impor- 
tance in promoting the growth of 
the live-stock industry. 


If stockyards efficiency can be 
increased by Government owner- 
ship and operation, all well and 
good. Swift & Company is con- 
tent to stand on its record of hav- 
ing helped the live-stock industry 
by the part it has played in devel- 
oping these market places. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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Saeeeainenanties 


Pie! 


HERE are one hundred millions of 

people in the United States, and 

allowing one pie each per week, we 
have the consumption of five billions 
two hundred millions of pies in this 
country per annum. 

Pie, like the rocking-chair, is essen- 
tially an American institution. If the 
foundation is right almost anything may 
be used to make the fabric of the pie, 
although the pumpkin pie is 
sacred to Thanksgiving, as 
the mince pie is to Christ- 
mas. No Christmas mince 
pie is properly constructed, 
the edges of which are not 
joined together with the key 
of the best bureau drawer. 

Perhaps it is too much to 
claim that the winning of 
the war depends upon the 
steady output of pies, but 
twenty-five thousand men 
in a Pacific coast shipyard 
threatened to lay down their 
tools if the daily output of 
pies was not forthcoming. 
As we have already said, 
almost anything will do for 
the inside of a pie, from 
mince to ‘“‘the four and 
twenty blackbirds’’ im- 
mortalized in Mother Goose; 
and as the sacred writer 
remarked of man, pies are 
often ‘‘fearfully and won- 
derfully made.”’ Pies are 
sometimes the disturbers of 
domestic bliss, and some pave the way 
to the divorce court, because the im- 
pulsive husband has the temerity to 
compare his wife’s pies with the kind 
that mother used to make. 

Dyspeptic persons who are always 
looking for the fly in the ointment seek 
to kill the enjoyment of the pie lover by 
affirming that all pies are unwholesome, 
and that mince pie eaten just before 
going to bed is deadly. We have con- 
sulted more than one physician about 
this, and we are assured that pie eaten 
rationally is no more unwholesome than 
other foods. The trouble arises from 
the fact that pie is usually eaten after 
we have eaten to repletion of other 
foods, and the digestive apparatus is 
overworked and is likely, on such occa- 
Sions, to go on a strike. One can com- 





Keep this man out of hinted organizations. 


a while and then 
things, just like the dependable Pano horse sometimes does. 
Read the editorial “Politicians at the Second Table,” on page 6 


for the good he can do for them. B ie Ang d 
suddenly take the 


fortably make way with a whole mince 
pie at one sitting if he has eaten nothing 
else beforehand; but we may easily 
imagine what a housewife would say. 
We still maintain that the mince is the 
premier of pies, although a rich, yellow 
pumpkin pie is mighty hard to beat. 
We came near forgetting the apple pie, 
constructed from Early Harvest apples 
and served to the hands in the field about 
ten of the clock. There is not so much 
of this done as formerly. When pie in 





harvest time was the rule, we have 
known harvest hands to quit their job 
because their employer served only one 
kind of pie at dinner. Likewise, at an 
earlier date, men would not work in 
harvest for an employer who did not 
serve liquor at stated intervals, it being 
held that a workman could not go 
through the ordeal of a hot harvest day 
without a ration of liquor any more than 
he could dispense with a red flannel shirt. 

Let the good women of this Country 
not become weary in well doing, but let 
them make pie. without stint. It is a 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


HERE is every prospect that tur- 
['eers will roost high about Christ- 
mas, notwithstanding the flush times 
and the fact that everybody has money. 
Uncle Sam is taking good care of his 
boys in France, and all the finest tur- 
keys are being shipped to the lads in the 
trenches. The best is none too good for 
the American soldiers who are looking 
death in the face every hour 
of the day and night. Condi- 
tions have greatly changed 
in this respect since our 
Civil war. That war, so far 
as the federal soldiers were 
concerned, was fought upon 
MEETING a ration of poor beef and 
Aas hardtack, varied with pork 
and beans; and these de- 
pending upon the behavior 
of the mules that drew the 
commissary wagons which 
j were often hopelessly in the 
rear and in danger of being 
cut off by the enemy. 
A circular recently sent 





“se @', out by the Treasury Depart- 


ment shows that the Gov- 
ernment has bought for our 
soldiers abroad a million 
pounds of prunes and other 
fruit, including large quan- 
tities of lemons for the mak- 
ing of lemon drops, of which 
the soldiers are very fond. 
When the housewife finds 
that prunes, lemons and 
other fruits are out of sight in price, 
she is disposed to blame it on the gro- 
cer or those who supply him, and her 
indignation is hot against the profiteers. 
No doubt there are men who would rob 
the Government and take advantage of 
the public, but there is more honesty in 
the world today than in any previous era. 
The disposition to decry the present 
and to contrast it with the past is well- 
nigh universal, for distance ‘‘lends en- 
chantment to the view.’’ We are ever 
harking back to the golden age, an age 
that has no existence save in the minds 
of men. Justnow we are hearing a great 
deal about profiteering, as though rob- 
bing the Government were a new vice. 
Some of the scandals of the Revolution- 
ary war were so rank they smelled to 
— and one or Washington’ eating 


and upset 
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generals betrayed his country for a cash 
consideration and a commission in the 
British army. Even Franklin’s public 
and personal honesty were flouted. Dur- 
ing our Civil war men high in the coun- 
cils of the Government were charged 
with enriching themselves in army con- 
tracts. When the “ Credit Mobilier ” drag- 
net was spread there were enmeshed in 
it a former vice-president of the United 
States and several members of Congress. 
No general in this war has betrayed his 
Country, nor has any breath of scandal 
emirched any member of the adminis- 
tration. This generation has produced 
no infamous parallel to Benedict Arnold 
or Aaron Burr. I like to feel as I go 
about the community that my 
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to see Yankee ingenuity shine with new 
luster. We have magnificently paid our 
debt to France, proved to England that 


we hold no grudge on account of the 


Alabama incident, and shown the world 
that if the necessity is laid upon us we 
can muster the greatest fighters the 
world has ever known. 

This article will go out as the hearts 
of all Christendom are turning to “‘ the 
little town of Bethlehem ’”’ and to the 
manger in which the Prince of Peace 
was born. As we think of the lads who on 
Flanders Field and elsewhere in France 
have made the supreme sacrifice, let us 
fervently pray that the world will never 
witness another war. 


not likely to have a mortgage on his 
farm very long. 

Some of the little nations around the 
borders are afraid that Hungary is also 
hungry. 

Peter Tumbledown was crowded off the 
title page this month. Walt Mason is 
after him. 

All things considered, the share plan of 
renting the farm, if it must be rented, 
is the most satisfactory. 

It never pays to let the big fields rob 
the garden of needed manure. Save a 
couple of loads for that express purpose. 

We venture the prediction that if 
Kaiser William should live a thousand 
years he will never again want 





neighbors are every whit as 
honest as I, and occasionally 
when one lapses it is not for 
the want of good intentions. 
Says Poor Richard: “’ Tis hard 
(but glorious) to be poor and 
honest: An empty sack can 
hardly stand upright ; but ifit 
does, ’tis a stout one;’’ and 
Burns, who often wrote out of 
the depths of his misery, says, 
**To step aside is human.’’ 
That the love of money is 
the root of all evil is as true 
today as when it was first for- 
mulated thousands of years 





Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


to ‘‘start something. ’’ 


The motto of the National 
Grange is: In _ essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, lib- 
erty ; in all things, charity. 

**No one ever saw fat men 
heading a riot or herding 
together in turbulent mobs.’’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Raising that six billions was 
as easy as rolling off a log. 
Give us something harder, Mr. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Most of us have some things 
other folks do not have; 





ago, and too many seek to 


maybe only some nice apples. 


























square accounts by liberal of- 
ferings to the Deity. Never- 
theless, the spark of honesty 
is alive today in the con- 
sciences of most men. Too 
many of us are disposed to 
stress hard upon ‘‘thou shalt 
not kill’’ and ‘‘ thou shalt not 
steal,’’ while passing lightly 
over the command about bear- 
ing false witness against our 
neighbor ; yet it is no less a 
crime to assassinate a man’s 
reputation than to take hislife. 

As I write the outlook is 
more favorable for an early 
peace, though none should be 
too sanguine. Our own great 
war was to be over before 
breakfast, but four bloody 
years interwened between 
Bull Run and Appomattox, 
and both North and South 
were war weary long before 
Lee gave up his sword to 
Grant. I do not apprehend 
that the German Kaiser will 


DECEMBER 


December was called Amazo- 
nius during the reign of old Em- 
peror Commodius, in honor of 
his wife. It is the month when 
the sun reaches the lowest point 
in the sky. The length of day 
is the shortest December 21, 
and does not increase more than 
a minute or two for a week. 
Christmas is less than three 
hours long in Finland, and five 
hours in parts of Russia. Day 
and night are each six months 
long at the poles throughout the 
year, theoretically, As a mat- 
ter of fact it is dark only about 
six weeks at the poles, because 
of twilight. In the six weeks 
of darkness there are two full 
moons to brighten things up. 
We did not get this intone: 
tion from Dr. Cook, either. 
Venus, Mars and Saturn will 
be evening stars, and Jupiter 
the morning star during De- 
cember. It is commonly sup- 
posed that stars are so numerous 
they can not be counted, but 


there are only about 5,000 stars 
which can be seen by the naked 
eye. Try counting them and 
see. Stars are most numerous 
in the region of the Milky 
Way. A long time ago peo- 
ple thought ‘the sky was made 
by putting two half spheres 
together, and that the Milky; 
Way was caused by light leak- 
ing through the place where 
they were joined together. 

Because of the war Decem- 
ber will be more dry than usual 
this year; all breweries will 
close December 1. Canada will 
go dry the thirty-first. And yet 
the weather experts say war has 
no effect on the weather. From 
all indications now this is likely 
to be a cold winter, for as early 
as October the Bulgarians had 
cold feet. Now is the time to 
get out the old oak stove and 
cross-cut saw. 

The saying, ‘‘A green Christ- 
mas makes a full churchyard,’’ 
refers to the old custom of hold- 
ing services in the churchyard 
when Christmas Day was fair. 


The-straight road to a happy 
Christmas is to take a panful 
of those apples and carry it 
over to the home of the neigh- 
bor who has none. Then come 
home and eat an apple; it 
will taste lots better. 


——e——_—— 


Unpreparedness 
By WALT MASON 


When winter comes, with 
angry frown, it’s hard on old 
Pete Tumbledown. He knew, 
of course, the poor old jay, 
that wintertime was on its 
way, with forty-seven brands 
of snow and winds from 
where the icebergs grow. 
But Peter had to go to 
town and hold some dry- 
goods boxes down, while 
he declaimed about the 
war, and what the kings are 
scrapping for. Then winter 
all its weapons bared, and 





















yield up his scepter readily ; 

















found old Peter unprepared. 














and therefore, while hoping 
for the best let us all be prepared for the 
worst. Meanwhile, I have been endeav- 
oring to do my bit by buying Liberty 
Bonds with the change I have left after 
buying food for the table and feed for 
the stock. Also, I have eaten, ‘‘ with a 
conscience void of offense toward all 
men,’’ the various concoctions that go 
to make up our war bread. In the 
matter of sugar, I have a sweet tooth 
that refuses to be comforted on the small 
amount allowed by the Government. 
The end of the war will leave us with 
® colossal debt, a sum that at the begin- 
ming we would have deemed it impossi- 
bie to float ; and yet it will give us far 
less trouble than the few millions we 
owed at the close of the Revolution 
war. Many war industries plants wi 
perforce be scrapped, but many others 
will be needed in the rehabilitation of 
our Allies. In this work we may expect 


Farm Journal Says — 


Every egg is a fresh egg at some time 
in its life. 
How much is a“ pinch of salt” anyway? 
Carriage wheels. should move in the 
best. circles. 
About all that is left of Turkey now 
is the wish-bone. 
Those who scorn to take advice 
Are oft the first to need it; 
And those who give the most advice 
Are oft the last to heed it. 
Yes, it is quite true that a stove lifter 
will not lift a stove. 
A good hand-ax is one of the handiest 
tools on the farm. Got one? 
. Every farmer should have two or three 
hammers and just one place for each. 
The man with the calloused hands is 


ao 


The stable doors were swing- 
ing loose, the hinges creaking like the 
deuce, and all the critters stalled inside 
had frost bites on the hoof and hide ; 
the cows had chilblains on their feet, 
and wished they had the prickly heat. 
The chicken house was full of cracks— 
too late he stuffed them up with sacks ; 
the hens got mad and wouldn’t lay, for 
money, chalk or other pay. And Peter 
hustled in the blast, and labored long 
and labored fast, to make things snug 
and tight and trim, and show there were 
no flies on him. But while he labored 
out-of-doors at these and other kindred 
chores, the ’taters in his cellar froze, 
the canned preserves and things like 
those. Too late it dawned on Peter’s 
mind that he began six weeks behind. 
And that was always Peter’s way; he 


puts off till some future day the things. 
that should be done vsti piace: 


plows furrows in his brow.. 
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~ What the Governors Say About the 
Patriotic Big Crop Prizes for 1919 


big crops in 1919 has stirred up in- 
terest everywhere. For a month 
or more letters have been pouring in ap- 
proving the idea, asking questions about 
it, offering to help, wnkiie suggestions 
—all of which have been very greatly 
epprocteten 
overnor Carl E. Milliken, of Maine, 
is much interested in the movement and 
says we can count on the active co- 
operation of the Maine Department of 
Agriculture, One of those potato med- 
als ought to go to the Pine Tree State, 
surely. 

Governor Arthur Capper, of Kansas, 
a fellow publisher, now a United States 
Senator, says, ‘‘I think it is a fine thing 
and I will be very glad to see it is given 
publicity thesmek my papers,”’ 

Governor Emerson C. Harrington, of 
Maryland, writes, ‘‘We will see that 
this proposition shall be well known to 
the people of our state. We are confi- 
dent that the offer will be productive of 
excellent competition. ’’ 

Governor James M. Cox, of the great 
agricultural state of Ohio, says, ‘‘We 
are asking our State Agricultural De- 
partment to cooperate with you in every 
possible way, Any endeavor along the 
line of increased crop production is most 
worth while,’’ 2. 

Governor J. P. Goodrich, of Indiana, 
refers to our ‘‘commendable plan to 
increase crop production,’’ and has re- 
ferred the matter to the Agricultural 
Department of the State Council of 
National Defense of 


[Moe Farm Journal’s prize offer for 





Capper, of Kansas 


like very much to see one or more of 
the prizes come to North Dakota. I 
have no doubt there will be many 
farmers from this state enter the con- 
test, as I know your paper has a large 
circulation and is widely read in North 
Dakota.”’ : 

Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia, 
thinks ‘‘ your idea is indeed a good one, 
and I have addressed a communication to 
the Commissioner of Agriculture request- 


ing that he give some publicity to same.” 
e could fill this number of the per 


_ with letters from state officials, officials 


of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, from professors and teach- 
ers of the State Experiment Stations 
and Agricultural Colleges and from hun- 
dreds of county agents who show espe- 
cial interest. One live agent out in 
Washington wired in for. the rules. 
Many of them say they are going to get 
busy and try to land a medal in their 
county. Already a number of farmers 
have written in asking to be enrolled, 
We are glad to have their names, but 
as there are no entrance fees and no re- 
quirements of any kind, it will not be 
necessary to register at this time. Later 
on regular blanks may be provided. 

It. was the inspiration and suggestion 
of C. B. Smith, the Director o tae 
sion, North and West, of the Department 
of Agriculture, that the committees for 
weighing and measuring the crops en- 
tered for the contest next sunimer 
should be appointed by or consist of the 
organization which is back of the county 
agent in each county, provided such an 
arrangement was approved by the state 
extension officials and the county organ- 
izations themselves. Bradford Knapp, 
head of the county agents in the South’ 
a man deeply interested in extension 
work, states that by July 1, 1919, there 
will be a county agent in every agricul- 
tural county in the Union, and as each 
agent must have some organization back 
of him, there will be a responsible 

committee in .every 





that state, 

Governor Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of Penn- 
sylvania, is ‘“‘ pleased 
to note the plan to en- 


courage increased farm Harvested during 1919 

production, If I can be In One ist Prize: A National Gold Medal and $1000.00 
of any assistance kindly Each « One 2d Prize: A National Silver Medal and $500.00 
let me know.”’ Class | One 3d Prize: A National Bronze Medal and $250.00 


Governor Lynn J. 
Frazier, of North Da- 
kota, says, **I would 





Prizes for the Best Yield of 


Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Oats, Alfalfa 


Amounting to 18 Medals and $10,500.00 


These Prizes to be awarded by The Farm Journal, the national farm paper 


farming county. 

To the many friends 
who have sent in help- 
ful suggestions about 
the contest, we express 
here our thanks for 
their cooperation... We 
ask for their continued 
interest until the crops 
are planted and har- 
vested and medals and 
money prizes awarded, 








Big Money in Straight Dairying—No Side Lines 


me pe ~ right number of good cows, 
proper care use of manure, 
plenty of good feed, a few good cash 
crops, and a farming plan that keeps us 
comfortably busy at all times,’’ is the 
answer I received when I asked Joe 
Turner the secret of his success in farm- 
ing. After studying his system of 
farming I can not improve his answer. 


Joe Turner owns a good 125-acre farm | 


in Chester county, Pa., of which seventy- 
six acres are in crops, twenty-nine in 
pasture and twenty in woods, roadways 
and farmstead, itis all good land, but 
no better than most of the farm land in 
the neighborhood, Although he would 
not admit it, Mr. Turner is a better 
farmer than many of his neighbors. 
This is saying a good deal, too, for 
Chester county is one of the best-farmed 
sections in the United States. 

I asked Joe what it was that deter- 
mined the number of cows he kept. 

‘‘Two things,’’ he replied, ‘‘I want 
as many cows as two men can 
take care of and do the field 
work on my farm; and I 
want enough to eat most of 
the crops I raise.”’ 


count books noticed that hs 


sold a little corn and quite a bit of hay. 
I asked if he thought it paid him to grow 
hay and corn for sale. ‘‘ No,”’ said he, 
‘*but it pays to raise all I can feed. In 
order to insure that, I grow a little more 
than I need. I merely sell the surplus.’’ 

‘* But I notice that you sold twelve 
tons of hay last year. That isn’t merely 
asurplus.’” (This from the scribe.) 

**It is this way,’’ Joe rejoined. ‘‘I 
use a regular five-year rotation. This 
gives me two fieids of hay, which is 
more than I need; but one field would 
not be enough. If my farm were a little 
larger I would add ten or twelve cows 
and keep another hired man, and then I 
would have no hay for sale.’’ 


Only One Brood Sow 


The live stock on the Turner farm con- 
sists of twenty-one Holstein and Guern- 
sey cows, a pure-bred bull, six yearlin 
heifers, five heifer calves, five wor 
horses, a brood sow and about 150 
chickens. f 

Last year the average production per 
cow was 6,600 s of milk besides 
what was wu on the farm, and the 
milk sold for an average price of $2.75 
a the income 
for milk about $180 for each cow kept. 


Joe saves the heifer ca) ses from his 
best milkers—about one-fourth as many 
calves as he has cows—to replace worn- 
out cows, and young cows that do not 
come up to his standard. He will not 
buy a bull with poor milking ancestry. 
He thinks good heifer calves are a bet- 
ter recommendation for a bull than a 
fine pedigree. The milk yield of his 
herd has increased fully fifty per cent in 
the last seven years. Joe sells some 
of his surplus heifer calves to his 
neighbors. 

The brood sow raises two litters. of 
pigs a year, most of which are sold to 
neighbors. Two pigs from each litter 
are kept to consume waste and to make 
pork for home use. 

** Why don’t you keep more chickens?” 
I asked. 

Joe’s answer showed that he was a 
good farm manent He said the 150 

ens he kept could just about get their 
living from waste materials, insects and 
weed seeds. The wife and 
children take care of them 
except for a little work in 
keeping the hen-house clean. 
The poultry quarters are 
made.of scrapiumber. This . 

- {Continued on page 82]. 
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Soldiers of the Soil 


. HO is winning the war? Why, Foch and his grand armies, 
of course. Who is feeding Foch and his grand armies? 
Why, the Soldiers of the Soil—the farmers of America. 

The farmers of America are not only feeding the armies 
arrayed against the Prussian foe, but the civil populatioris of 
the countries at war and of the neutral countries as well. 

The motto, ‘‘ Food Will Win the War,’’ is posted in every 
city, town, village and countryside in America; and it is true— 
food is winning the war—food grown by American farmers. 

Germany is short of food. Her people gohungry. Her 
people and armies have lost their power as they have lost their 
morale, partly because they do not have access to food grown 
on American farms. Hunger, defeat and ruin are the price 
they pay for trying to plunder the world and rob it of its 
peace and security. 

Wheat is the essential food and we have given it most 
generously, putting ourselves on short rations to do it. Many 
an American farmer is growing wheat at a loss, and giving 
not wheat only, for American farmers have contributed to 
the success of the war for the world’s liberty their full quota 
to the four great Liberty Loans. 

Our Folks are in the first rank of these American Soldiers 
of the Soil doing their full duty as all patriots should. 


Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


‘THE other day the Editor found an old letter, dated 1843, 

written by the famous man to whom the Editor’s father 
went to school. In it he said: ‘‘ Was there ever such a time 
tolive? Has there ever been a hundred years equal to the 
last? We have seen more changes and improvements in the 
natural world in the last century than in the last thousand 
years.’’ 

It makes you smile, doesn’t it? Think of the changes 
the average man of fifty today has lived through! The list 
of inventions, the comforts, the conveniences, the broader 
outlooks; and so we are saying in our time, ‘‘Was there ever 
such a time tolive?’’ Will the next fifty years go ahead as 
fast as the last, and show as many changes? Why, certainly! 


The Price of Patriotism 


(pan Dairymen’s League and the New York milk dealers 
got together this fall and agreed on the use of the Warren 
formula, which gives the average amount of feed and labor 
required to produce one hundred pounds of milk, in fixing the 
October price of milk. They also agreed as to prices on all 
the items except wages, the farmers insisting on thirty-five 
cents and the dealers on thirty cents an hour. The October cost 
of milk, on the basis of thirty-five cent labor, was found to 
be $3.65 a hundred pounds of milk, containing three per cent of 
cream, or 7.85 cents a quart. This price was finally accepted 
by the dealers and a number of contracts closed. 

Now comes the Food Administration saying that milk 
should not sell in New York for more than fifteen cents a 
quart. Deducting from this the milk dealers’ cost and profits, 
the farmers were left only $3.57 a hundred pounds, eight cents 
a hundred pounds less than the average cost. 

The middlemen were allowed their profits, and the New 
York dairymen were requested, as a patriotic duty, to accept 
the price ; that means they get Jess than the regular rate of 
interest on their capital, and less than thirty-five cents an 
hour for labor, though in some cases they must pay their hired 
men more than this. 

In all other industries where price control has been at- 
tempted, prices have been so fixed as to permit almost all 
producers to make a profit. The dairymen are expected to pro- 
duce at prices that will cause many to lose money. The Food 
Administration seems to know that the farmers’ patriotism 
will stand any kind of strain during war times. 


Politicians at the Second Table 


eon the professional politicians out of the leadership of 
farmers’ business organizations, although they may be 
valued and helpful members in the ranks. As a rule they have 
an eye solely for their own interests. They talk well, usually 
know how to run meetings, like to take the lead, have a large 
acquaintance and are geod mixers. But, just as soon as a 
man gets the itch of public office, he will use the organization 
to feather his own nest. It is only natural that he should. 
Notice that we say ‘‘ professional’’ politicians. 

Farmers are entirely competent to manage their own 
affairs with, perhaps, a little legal advice, which they should 
employ and pay for in the regular way. They will then be 
well advised. Only farmers at the first table. 


Farms for Returning Soldiers 


ECRETARY LANE is making plans to sell farms on easy 

terms to returning soldiers. There is a chance that gross 
injustice may be done to many of these would-be farmers. It 
is no special favor to a man without capital, especially if he 
is without farm experience, to put him down on a farm only 
partially cleared, on soil of doubtful quality, and in a locality 
where the cost of land is so high as to make it impossible to 
follow the only types- of farming suited to local conditions. 
Such a man could not make a decent living, to say nothing of 
paying for a farm. 

We now have about 316,000,000 acres of crops, all told. 
Our population normally increases less than two per cent a 
year. If newland is brought into cultivation at a yearly rate 
much greater than two per cent of present area, the result 
will be disastrous to every farmer in America, especially to 
men trying to build homes on new lands. If the movement 
he is inaugurating is not guided by great wisdom, Secretary 
Lane may easily cause another agricultural depression like 
that which affligted us when the settlement in the prairie 
states was at its height. 

It would be a greater service to returning soldiers, as soon 
as they can qualify as farmers, to stake them for a few years 
as tenants on good farms; then, when they have shown their 
ability as farm managers, furnish them capital to.buy good 
farms already developed. A million and a half of these men 
are needed now on farms already in operation. With a little 
aid from the Government, they could, in a few years, be own- 
ers of the best farms in the country. If something of this 
kind is not done, we shall soon be face to face with well-nigh 
universal tenant farming. 


Ideal Size of Farm 


ABOR income is what is left of the net farm income after 
deducting interest on the investment. It represents what 
the farm operator gets for his labor and management. For 
farms of about the same type, the average labor income 
increases as the size of the farm increases. This has led 
people to think that the larger the farm the better for all 
concerned. Good farm management teaches no such thing. 
The ideal farm is the family farm ; one large enough te give 
the average farm family a chance to employ their full working 
force at all seasons of the year. Where farms are much larger 
than this, too many of the farm people must be hired men ; 
schoolhouses and churches are too far apart; too few people 
are vitally interested in the condition of the country roads ; 
there is too little chance for the hired man to rise to the posi- 
tion of tenant and the tenant to that of owner. 

Where farms are of the ideal size, a hired man may save 
enough in a few years to buy the necessary work stock and 
implements and to rent a good farm; and in a few years as 
tenant he can save enough to make a first payment on a good 


farm. The positions of hired man and tenant are thus step- _ 


ping-stones to something better, truly an ideal condition. 
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Topics in Season 





an extension ladder, and yet that is 

the best kind of a ladder any one 
can have. A man who is handy with — 
can make one of his own. 

One of the best cribs for soft corn in 
the ear is a pig’s stomach. 

Many a pesky rodent has found his 
way into the cellar through the open 
window. A strip of wire screening will 
put an end tohisfun. Lets the 


Pa: farmers have such a thing as 














will furnish fair storage for apples. A 
temperature of 40° or 50° would be ideal, 
but variations between 34° and 50° are 
safe. Storage rooms should be kept 
dark, especially in late winter or spring. 
Thorough ventilation should be provided 
for large quantities of apples. A few 


bushels need very little ventilation. If 
there is no cool storage room provided, 
partition off part of the basement. 





Put at least one foot of dry sawdust on 
the bottom of the ice-house before be- 
ginning to store the ice. Pile cakes 
as closely as possible in rows and layers, 
breaking the joints, and fill the chinks 
with small pieces of ice or snow. The 
air-space should be reduced as much as 
possible. Do not fill the spaces among 

the cakes with sawdust. 
Leave at least one foot of space be- 
tween the ice and the wall of the 





air through all right, too. 





Mary says that a great many 
people are interested in farming 
now—victuals are getting high. 
It was different when food was 
cheap; nobody seemed to care 
how the farmer was getting 
along. 

Two minutes hanging up a 
good thermometer in the cellar, 
and paying attention to what it 
says, may save two or three 
days’ work lugging out frozen 
potatoes and other vegetables 
and fruits. 


One saw on a farm is not 
enough ; ought to be five or six 
—one, in fact, for every building 
on the farm. There should be 
one for each purpose, tgo— 
meat-saws, crosseut-saws, buck- 
saws, etc. 

When you want to do a real 
nice job cleaning the pork barrel, scrub 
it good, scald it well, place a wisp of dry 
clover on the ground, set it on fire and 
turn the barrel over it. The nice sweet 
smell will last all the year around. S. 


December is a good time to cut scions 
for next spring’s grafting. Take them 
from the tips of limbs that made a good 
growth last summer. Bury them in sand 
or earth in the cellar where they will be 
cool and moist but not wet. 


Draw the currant branches together 
and tie them to prevent their being 
broken down by the snow or sleet of 
winter. This same idea can be used to 
protect other kinds of berry bushes from 
the damaging effects of the storm king. 


I have had pretty cold fingers some- 
times grinding the ax with cold water 
when the steel was full of frost. When 
I stood the ax in warm water afew min- 
utes, and poured warm water over the 
ve till the frost was out, the job went 

ne. 


The best muleh for strawberries is 
clean straw ; this is placed on the plants 
four to six inches deep after the ground 
freezes. This serves several purposes, 
such as keeping the patch free from 
weeds, conserving the moisture and form- 
ing a clean mat for the berries to ripen on. 
It takes as long to load a manure- 
spreader as it does a wagon-box, but the 
spreader will unload and spread the ma- 
nure in a third of the time, and the 
material is more evenly distributed. To 
save time and avoid waste buy aspreader. 
If the amount of hauling is not large, two 
neighbors may own a spreader jointly. 
Most unheated cellars or basements 








Several layers of ice can be put into the house before 


the siding is nailed in place 


It Happens Every Christmas 


Tommy wants a pair of skates— 
Tommy wants them now. 

Mother wants a Turkish rug, 
Father wants a cow. 

Dolly wants a watch and chain, 
Johnny dreams of drums— 

Wait and see what each will get 
When Merry Christmas comes. 


Tommy gets a handkerchief— 
Possibly a book ; 

Mother gets a calendar, 
To tell her what to cook, 

Father gets a box of fudge, 
Dolly gets a pin, 

And Johnny gets a painted box 
To keep his collars in. 


So it happens every year— 
Always has, as yet; 

Awful lot of things we want, 
Mighty few we get. 

Always happens, always will; 
Don’t know who’s to blame. 

Wish you all a very Merry 
Christmas, just the same. 





Harvesting the Ice Crop 


B bese may not be able to buy ice next 
summer. The surest means of avoid- 
ing an ice shortage is a large harvest of 
natural ice. A cheap house can be built 
of poles and old lumber. 

Take the ice from a clean, pure and 
deep lake, pond or stream. The ice should 
be at least one foot thick and free from 
snow. Ice will handle more satisfac- 

_ better if stored on very 
cold days. best size for cakes is 
either 22 x 22 inches or 22 x 32 inches. 


ice-house and pack it well with 
a good quality of dry sawdust as 
theiceis putin. After all the ice 
is stored put at least a foot or 
two of sawdust over the top. An 
extra amount will not be amiss, 
to refill the settling of the saw- 
dust at the sides. See to it that 
the ice is kept well covered 
throughout the summer, espe- 
cially after any ice is removed. 





Breaking Boulders 
with Water 


INCE explosives have been 
used for munitions we often 
resort to the old way of breaking 
boulders. Our method follows : 
Load up the wagon with dirty 
cobs from the feeding pen, 
gnarly chunks that are useless 
for stove wood, a barrel full 
‘is water, a few matches and a shovel. 
Dig a trench around the boulder, deep 
enough to hold the fuel ; pile fuel gen- 
erously on top, start the fire and wait 
until the boulder is heated through—red 
hot. Then dash on buckets of cold water, 
and if that boulder does not crack open 
beautifully in all shapes and sizes just 
where it is, I miss my guess. There is no 
danger of rock being thrown. AK. P. 





[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of re. offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.| 











WO varieties of edible gourds, long 

known but little grown in this coun- 
try, have been widely advertised recently 
as ‘‘butter beans’’ of rare quality. They 
are interesting as curiosities, but have 
very slight practical worth. This so- 
called new bean has been offered at. ex- 
travagant prices; for example, six of 
the seeds for fifty cents, or sixteen for 
$1. Our Folks must look out. 


Frequent reports of farm animals 
dying suddenly from poisoning make our 
dog growl. Poison containers, such as 
Paris green boxes and white lead or 
arsenate of lead cans, thrown on trash 
piles and dumps, usually hold enough 
poison to make fatal doses for farm ani- 
mals. Paint buckets, even though thinly 
coated, are poisonous, and when licked 
by cattle cause fatal results. Materials 
that are most dangerous to live stock are: 
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Sick Farms Made Well—s, pr w. 5. spuiman 


ae Y farm that was considered one 

of the best farms in this part of 

the state has recently become 
badly infested with quack-grass through 
the work of a careless tenant, and the 
yields are cut down one-half,’’ writes a 
subscriber in Northern New York, near 
the St. Lawrence river. ‘‘Is there any 
way of redeeming this farm? It is 
devoted to a four-year rotation of corn, 
eats, and hay two years, as this gives 
sbout the right proportion of feed for 
my dairy herd.”’ 

All the doctoring this farm needs is to 
rid it of quack-grass. While it will take 
geveral years to get rid of this pest, it 
ean be done one field at a time. The 
procedure is as follows: 

As soon as the hay is cut on the field 
that is to go into corn the next 
year, plow the land as shallow 


A manure -spreader not only does the 
work better than it can be done by hand, 
but permits a thinner application, which 
is adecided advantage. Six to ten tons 
of manure once in the rotation in two 
applications are more profitable than 
larger applications; in other words, it 
is better to spread the manure over 
more ground, All tests so far made show 
a larger profit from small applications in 
the average rotation. 


Only Ten Bushels of Oats 


‘*T have some jack pine land that grows 
only ten bushels of oats per acre,’’ writes 
a Minnesota reader. ‘‘ How can I build 
itup? Thesoilis sixty per cent clay and 





manuring will do this. It is hardly worth 
while to have the soil analyzed. Chem- 
ists used to think they could tell what 
a soil needs by et it, but it is 
now generally recogni that this is 
not the case. 

In nearly all cases, the first thing to 
do in building up a run-down soil is to 
add humus to it. Humus is decaying 
vegetable or animal matter. The best 
way to add humus depends on the kind 
of farming and on the amount the farmer 
ean afford to spend in building up the 
soil. Manure, of course, is always a 
remedy, but it is not always to be had. 

The next best thing in most parts of 
New Jersey is to sow such crops as rye 
and crimson clover in early fall and plow 
them under the next spring. Where the 
land can be spared, and the 
farmer can afford it, a good 





as possible and yet get under 
the crowns of all the quack- 
grass plants. Pay no attention 
to the long underground stems 
of the pest; they are last year’s 
wth, and will die a natural 
ath before the season ends. 
No new underground stems 
Have been formed at haying 
time. The idea is to kill the 
crowns of the plants, and to do 
this at a time when no new un- 
derground stems have been 
formed. Deep plowing at this 
time would be ruinous ; it would 
bury the crowns so deep that 
they would live over till next 
year. 
After plowing as shallow as { 
= use some kind of a \ 
rrow, preferably a disk har- 
row, often enough to prevent 
any further growth of the 
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ass till cold weather comes. Hogs? Mi ? What will control these prices after Mr. Hoover 

is. field will be clean of sete, go of thom, and what will they most likely dot be See we 

" packers an ing interests m more money or less after the 
quack ass the next year, and war? What about farmers? Will they still be able to produce at 
a £ crop of corn can be aprofit? We think they will, although some of them may have to 
grown. The land should be manage their farms differently. Some farms may need doctoring, 


plowed from five to seven in- 
ches deep in the spring before 
the corn is planted. The aim 
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farms healthy and well fed so that crops and stock can be pro- 
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When Peace Comes Will Wheat Go Up—or Do 
Will all aoe gw. stay as they are now? What about corn? 


* duced at the lowest possible costs 


wn ? 


The main thing is to keep 


plan is to plant in the spring 
such crops as cOW-peas, soy- 
beans or even corn sown at the 
rate of a bushel to the acre. 
These are to be plowed under 
when they have reached their 
full growth, and while they are 
still green. 





Limestone for Wheat; 
Compost 


A Virginia farm owner asks 
advice on top-dressing whéat 
or rye this winter with ground 
limestone costing $1.60 a ton. 

If clover is to be sown on 
this land in the spring, the use 
of ground limestone is advis- 
able. It will not hurt the 
wheat or rye. 

This correspondent also asks 
about making compost heaps 
of weeds, leaves, etc. He has 
a large area of thin, slaty land, 
adjoining large bodies of tim- 
ber—oak, chestnut, pine, etc.— 
and could collect large quan- 
tities of leaves, woods-earth, 
ete., at small expense. 
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of this method is to cut the 
crowns loose from the soil 
beneath and then prevent them from 
making any further growth till cold 
weather. 

The next year treat in the same way 
the field of hay that is to go in corn the 
following year. In this way the entire 
farm can be cleaned in four years, b 
treating one field each year. If small 
patches of the pest remain, continue the 
treatment from year to year. In this 
way this pest can be held in check 
indefinitely. 


Manuring Meadows 


**Will top-dressing with manure hel 
my meadow ?’’ asks a hay farmer. ct 
can not get a heavy yield of hay from 
“7 meadow after the first year.’’ 

he advantage of applying manure and 
fertilizers on the hay land, especially 
new seeding, instead of applying to the 
grain crops in the rotation, is becoming 
more apparent each year. Manure may 
be put on from storage or used directly 
as it is uced. 

Experiments show that fifteen tons of 
manure to an acre, applied on the ha 
at the rate of five tons ahead of eac 
of the three hay crops, increased the 
total yield of all crops in the rotation to 
the value of $26.23 as compared with 
$18.90 where the same amount of ma- 
pure a applied on the old sod for corn. 
These figures are based on pre-war prices. 
; manure should be s evenly, 
and can be applied any time before May. 


‘Farm Journal I hope 


forty per cent sand, mixed together.”’ 

The prescription for this farm is to 
apply muck to the land liberally, if muck 
swamps are near-by. The land may also 
be sown to brome-grass next spring. 
This will furnish good pasture after mid- 
summer. The following year cut the 
grass for hay, immediately plow the 
land as shallow as possible, and harrow 
to prevent further growth before frost. 
Early the following spring plow the land 
deep. The dead brome-sod turned under 
will help the land very much. 

Another crop that might be sown next 
spring is sweet clover. It would fur- 
nish pasture next summer and could be 
plowed under when about two feet high 
the second year. This would be equal 
to a good coating of manure. 





Poor Soils Cause Weeds 


“‘Tf you had a farm that, from robbing 
the soil, was bearing only fivefingers, 
what is the first treatment you would 

ive it?’’ says an inquirer from New 

ersey, ‘‘Do you advise an analysis of 
the soil to find out what it most needs ? 
As one of the many subscribers to The 
ou will discourse 
early and often on sick farms and how 
to restore them.”’ 

If this weed is the common fivefinger, 
it can be controlled by stimulating the 


growth of better plants that will crowd 


out the weed. Cultivation, liming and 


soil, badly run down. 
Esty wheat land. 
ome 


Compost is good for the soil, 
but it requires much labor to 
make compost heaps. I would prefer 
to scatter the material directly on the 
land and plow it under. Many farmers 
have greatly helped their soil by spread- 
ing over the land leaves from near-by 
wood-lots. Their use is an excellent 
practise ; but do not use pine needles. 


Phosphate for Gravel Soil 


In Pennsylvania there is a farm which 
has a thin gravel soil that has not been 
limed for fifteen years. The owner states 
that it is ‘mpossible to buy lime now and 
wants to know if this land can be im- 
proved without lime; also, if sixteen 
per cent acid phosphate would be better 
for the soil than 1: 8: 1 fertilizer. 

Manure, leaves from. the forest, or 
rotten straw will benefit the land need- 
ing lime. If clover grows readily lime 
is not badly needed. 

At the same price I would use acid phos- 
phate rather than the 1: 8: 1 fertilizer. 








Brome-Grass or Sweet Clover 


‘*T have a piece of land with very light 
t was once very 
It is too far from 
to haul manure to it.’’ Thus 
writes a Michigan farmer. 
; bape ec or sweet ‘clover plowed 
er will help the soil. Handle these 
crops as advised for the Minnesotafarm. _ 
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Corn Worth 








What Makes Your | 





6 Bory was when corn sold for 15 cents a bushel. We can all remember it. 
Yet today it brings many times that much. What gives it its value? 


Corn is worth money pce because it can 
profitably be fed to livestock. More than eighty per 
cent of the ——e corn crop is consumed 
upon the farms. And the reason is that stock- 
men and farmers have convenient markets 
where they can receive spot cash for their 
meat-animals any day in the year. 


The Prop of the 
Feeding Industry 


If the killing of livestock and the distribution 
of meat were in the undeveloped stage existing 
when the evolution of the packing industry 
began, could farmers today afford to plant 
millions of acres of corn, and feed 
it to their animals? 


Livestock makes the value of corn 
—not corn the value of livestock. 
Rough grains would be worth little 
unless there were marketing out- 
lets for beef arid-pork; created by 
the packing industry. ~ 


QUALITY 


This is the Mark Under Which Your 
Best Products Reach the Consumer 


Production Waits 
on Distribution 


You sell your livestock in one of the big cattle 
markets. But look beyond that; note what is 
done to get your products into the hands 
of the consumers. In great plants fitted to oper- 
ate with amazing efficiency, Armour slaughters 
and prepares your cattle, hogs and sheep. The 
meat and meat products are carried under con- 
trolled temperature in modern refrigeratorcarsto 
over four hundred Armour branch houses in the 
consuming centers of the country. Each serves 
its separate community and keeps it supplied. 


And for many years it has been 
an Armour policy to reinvest over 
ninety per cent of the entire earn- 
ings of the business in new plants 
and new equipment, instead of 
taking them out in dividends. 
Thus have markets been expanded 
and developed for producers. 


Whether you grow corn to sell to others, or feed it to livestock yourself, it is well to bear 
in mind the part that. Armour and Company have played in giving it the value it has today. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 





| Repleaishing Europe's Depleted 








This isthe time to Plan ahead —not ouly for peoduction that wil win the ‘war, but to. supply the 
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“ E read where A. W. Green 
paid $20,000 fora bull. Very 
few people out here believe 

that was a bona fide sale, as 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


TopN otch Prices for Top-Notch Stock 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 
Stock Editor 


is at a high point, where a cheaper ani- 

mal will tear down rather than build up 

the herd, and where good blood can not 
be secured for less money. 





the bull never lived that was 
worth $20,000, not even one- 
half that. We believe those 
high, widely advertised prices 
are simply hot air. And that 
is the greatest drawback to 
the dairy business in the 
West. If we have to pay 
such high prices for good 
herd bulls we had better just 
breed to a grade bull and save 
our hard-earned money.’’ 

That is what Top Gerritt, 
of Ferndale, Wash., said more 
than a year ago when A, W. 
Green paid $20,000 for a young 
Holstein bull at a public sale. 
Since that time prices have 
gone skylarking and records 
have been made and broken 
in such succession that many 
people have asked, ‘‘Is there 
any limit to the price of a 
good animal ?’’ 

Soon after the young Hol- 
stein bull sold for $20,000, a 
five-month-old calf of the same breed 
sold to D. W. Fields for $53,200. No 
doubt Top Gerritt exclaimed when he 
read it, ‘‘ There’s another fake sale !’’ 

A year later Oxford Briar Flower, a 
Jersey cow, sold for $10,000, and in 
less than a month Sophie’s Agnes, an- 
other Jersey, sold for $10,099. It was 
evident the buyer wanted to beat the 
previous record. Almost tramping on 
the heels of this record, a six-month-old 
Holstein calf sold for $106,000 at Mil- 
waukee. Later a Guernsey bull sold for 
$10,000 and an Ayrshire cow for $4, 200 

Beef cattle have made records the 
last year. Black Cap Po, an Angus 
bull, sold for $9,200 at Escher & Ryan’s 
sale in Iowa last June. The average 
price per head for 127 animals at that 
sale was $1,190.78. At Colonel Taylor’s 
Hereford sale in Kentucky about the 
same time sixty-two animals sold for an 
average of $3,013 a head; one imported 
animal sold for $13,850. A Shorthorn 
bull sold last June for $20,000 in Chieago, 
which was $6,660 less than a Shorthorn 
sold for in 1875. 

Hogs have made records, too. Four 
Berkshire boars sold last March for 
$10,000 each. Jack’s Orion King, 2d, a 
Duroc Jersey boar, sold for $10,000. A 
Poland China sold for $6,600. 

A Belgian stallion sold for $47,500 ata 
public sale last fall, and a Hampshire 








Carnation King Sylvia, the five-month-old Holstein that sold 
for $106,000. His name was changed when he was sold. 


This boy attended the calf from birth 


Surely, paying high prices for stock is 


‘getting to be a game in which each pur- 


chaser tries to seta higher mark than 
the previous record. The bad influence 
of these boom prices lies in their ten- 

















Black Cap Po, the $9,200 Angus bull 


dency to discourage small breeders who 
have $100 or $1,000, instead of a for- 
tune, to pay for new blood. 

Small breeders with stock of no more 
than ordinary merit should not be de- 
pressed by those record prices, however. 
Just as a milking machine would not be 
profitable for a man with one cow, so 
would a $106,000 bull be unprofitable for 
a man with a herd of grade animals. A 
milking machine, to be profitable, must 
be used in a herd of at least fifteen cows. 
Likewise a $106,000 bull will show a 
profit only in herds where the production 





The man with one cow 
would be foolish to quit hand 
milking and buy an expensive 
milking machine. So would 
the man with grade cows be 
foolish if he invested such an 
enormous sum fora sire. It 
is always advisable to have 
new blood better than the old, 
but not so much better that 
the old is cheapened. New 
wine must be put into new 
bottles. Fifty thousand dol- 
lar sires will not pay on $50 
dams. 

Price, after all, is not the 
deciding factor. Itis neither 
a promise of performance ner 
a measure of value. Often 
animals bring fancy prices 
because the buyer has the 
money and wants to spend it 
for a particular animal. Top 
Gerritt’s neighbor says some 
of the buyers of $10,000 ani- 
mals are following stock rais- 
ing as a fad, and do not care whether it 
pays. But even if the buyers never 
[Continued on page 15] 








Feed for Ewes in Winter 


FTER ewes are taken in for the win- 
ter they will need more feed to keep 
them in good condition. It is a good 
plan to separate thin ewes from the 
flock and give them a little extra grain. 
Ewes must not be overfat. 

Alfalfa, silage and some other rough- 
age are sufficient for ewes in good con- 
dition. Only clean, fresh silage that is 
not frozen should be fed. Plenty of 
clean fresh water and some salt should 
be before the ewes at all times. 


Horses Are Still Needed 


IM says: There is a bright future 
for horse breeding. Some people 
overlook the fact that a good work mare 
of the draft type will bring in a nice in- 
come each year by raising a colt. 
Already the European nations are 
turning to us for horses. Not long ago 
a commission from Belgium visited 
America and bought one of the best 
Belgian stallions that could be found. 
We have 6,361,502 farms. Less than 
50,000 tractors were built in 1917. There 
is also a shortage of gasoline. So it 








buck sold for $1,600 at a sheep sale 
held at Salt Lake City last year. 
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A $10,000 Berk Berkshire, a son of the Ostord Briar Flower, the $10,000 Jersey cow. Jack’s Orion K 






Her price record was soon beaten 


looks as if there will be plenty for 
Old Dobbin to do for some time. 
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How I Make Market Toppers 


By W. J. SAYRE 


beef for eight years and have topped 

the Kansas City market with them 
seven out of the eight times. The reason 
I did not do it the eighth time was be- 
cause they were too heavy, weighin 
850 when the packers wanted 600-pound 
stuff that year; but mine brought the 
most dollars. With the exception of the 
present year I have never fed a lot of 
calves on which the gain did not more 
than pay for the feed, and I got the ad- 
vance in price as profit. 

Not very long ago the papers were full 
of agitation against feeding calves for 
beef, butif everybody fed their increase 
as baby beef every cow that raised a 
calf would produce 800 pounds of prime 
beef every year; and you can’t do that 
well in any other way. You can’t make 
two-year-olds average 1,600 pounds, 
or three-year-olds 2,400 pounds, or four- 
year-olds 3,200. There is no pasture 
bill against the calf; it is all against the 
cow, and you get the money about as 
soon as you do with hogs. Fill the past- 
ures with cows and make baby beef. 

Calves must be well bred to make 
market toppers ; a dairy-bred calf will 
make fair gains, but can never make 
the kind that sells at the top. I aim to 
have the calves dropped during March 
or April; of course, some of them are 
later. Most of them run with the cows 
all summer and are fat at weaning time. 


I HAVE been feeding calves for baby 


I usually wean them about October 15. 
I believe it would be better if they could 
be taught to eat grain before weaning, 
but as we are situated it is not practical. 
They do a good deal of bawling the first 
two days. They have all the good last- 
crop alfalfa hay they want. They like 
it better than anything else at first. By 
the third day most of them are eating 
some grain. I find they will eat cracked 
corn sooner than any other grain; not 
finely ground, but just cracked or very 
coarsely ground. In a few days some 
oats may be added. 

I almost always sell the calves during 
May, as I do not think I have the time 
to bother with them during our busy 
farming time. Don’t say I am a big 
feeder and have the advantage of pick- 
ing out a car of the best and topping the 
market with them. I seldom feed more 
than one load and usually save out the 
best heifers for breeders. 

The buyers look for them each year 
and inquire about them before I come. 
It is wonderful, the memory that the 
buyers from the big firms have. One 
firm bought them four years in succes- 
sion. The next year another buyer had 
an urgent order for that class of stuff 
and outbid him. The next spring the 
second man inquired of the commission 
firm if I was feeding again; that if I 
was he wanted to bid on them—and he 
got them that year. 





A Worth-While Hog Sale 


A a combination pure-bred hog sale 
held by the breeders of Gage county, 
Neb., forty-two hogs of four breeds were 
sold, averaging $58 a head. This sale 
was a truly cooperative enterprise to 
which fifteen raisers of pure-bred hogs 
made consignments. Every hog that was 
sold in the ring was passed upon by a 
committee. No runts were offered. A 
sale of this kind is worth while. 


Can Vou Answer These ? 


1. In the sixth generation how nearly 
pure-bred will the offspring of a pure- 
bred sire and three-quarter blood dam 
be? 2. What is a cross-bred animal? 
3. How many ancestors does an animal 
have in the fifth generation back? 4. 
What are Duroc-Jerseys and where does 
the namecomefrom? Whois Financial 
Sensation? Answers next month. 
Answers to last month’s questions are: 
1. Wolff standards are the first reliable 
feeding rules for stock, worked out in 
1864 by a German chemist named Wolff. 
2. A pedigree shows the consecutive re- 
lation of an animal to its ancestors. 3. 
A purebred has a known pedigree. 4. 
The term ‘‘ thoroughbred ”’ is properly 
applied to a breed of horses and wrong] 
used in deseribing a highly bred animal. 
5. A grade animal is one whose dam is 
not a purebred, although the sire may 
be. _6. Wildwood Prince, Jr., is a Chester 
White boar that recently sold for $6,000. 
See his picture below. Isn’t he fine? 





can get it. 


National Dairy Show Exhibits 


HE educational exhibit at the Na- 

tional Dairy Show this year showed 
the results of Prof. E. V. McCollum’s 
experiments in feeding rats. One rat 
was fed butter, the other cottonseed- 
oil. Otherwise both were fed an abun- 
dance of the same things. 

There was something lacking in the 
cottonseed-oil, and for want of a better 
name Professor McCollum called it ‘‘ Fat 
Soluble A.’’ Its abundant presence in 
butterfat made all the difference in the 
world in the condition of the two ani- 
mals. The one fed on cottonseed-oil 


had almost starved to death, while the 


other was vigorous and thrifty. 


This work of Professor McCollum’s is | 


the most important thing that has been 
done for the dairy interests in a quarter 
of a century, and makes him one of the 
three great men of dairying. The other 
two are De Laval who invented the 
modern cream separator, and Babcock 
who discovered the Babcock test. Pro- 
fessor McCollum’s work shows that sub- 
stitutes can not be used instead of butter 
without danger to health. 

The exhibit devoted to the cost of pro- 
ducing milk attracted much attention. 
The results obtained in cost studies 
would be of great service to dairymen 
if they were paid for milk according 
to the cost of producing it. The dairy- 
man should have no trouble in convine- 
ing city people of the justice of his plea 
for fair prices. 

Another exhibit showed the amount 
.of feed a cow eats in a year—a small 
stack of hay, several sacks of grain, 
two shocks of corn stover,-a small silo 
with a year’s supply in it, and-a strip of 
sod representing pasture. The amount 
of each feed was. shown, but not the 
cow’s appetite, -Cows, as well as peo- 
ple, may eat ey than they need, if they 
‘The feed a cow requires in 


f 
‘a year, when all brosahit ether, is an 
‘impressive ‘ furnishes unan- 
i ace that it costs some- 
price of milk 
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Advantage 
in buying a 


DE LAVAL 


NOW 


Butter-fat is now worth twice 
as much as it was two or three 
years ago. 


So is labor. 
A De Laval saves both. 


And never before was there 
so urgent reason for saving every 
ounce of butter-fat and every 


half-hour of time and labor. 


A De Laval will now pay for 
} itself in half the time, compared 
im §6with former years. 


Buy it now and it will save 
its cost in a few months. 


See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show 
you what the De Laval will 
save for you. If you do not 
know the De Laval agent, 
write direct for any desired 
“information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Pat in U.S. Bec.1, 
1914. 


Pat. in Can. Apr 
1915. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
MUST BE INCREASED 


The horse is a vital factor 
in such accomplishment. His 
efficiency is measured by the 
degree of fitness for constant 
use, 


Stuffed Collar Pads 


Aretheonly guarantee against 
bruised, galled and chafed 


i shoulders. They are better 
4 than other kinds, being soft, 
springy and absorbent. They 


make possible the continued use of 

a horse collar long after its worn 
Gebiition would otherwise compel 
its discontinuance. 


New Patented Hook Attachment 
(Found only on pade made by us) 
Consists of wire staple with felt 
washer. It gives hook a firmer 
hold and prevents pulling off, even 
though fabric is weakened by long 

usage. The greatest improvement 
since we invented the hook. Ask 
your dealer for Tapatco Booklet. 
Thirty-Seven Years Making Pads 
Look For the Felt Washer 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Co., 


Greenfield, Ohio 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario 











Raise Chester Whites £7 
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Is Your Experience Here? 


Rub-a-dub-dub! I sold every scrub, 
For I found that each one was a traitor. 

I now have instead of each scrub a purebred, 
And my profits on live stock are greater. 


UR pigs made a profit of $2.59 a head 

in four weeks. They were fed by S. L. 

Kerser, of Piedmont, Mo. Their feed was corn, 
bran and tankage. A. R. 


“There is no better breed of cattle in the 
world than I have.” When a man can honestly 
say that, he is just beginning to do things 
that will count. vs 


Corn netted $200 an acre when made into 
silage and fed to steers on W. H. North’s farm 
in Carroll county, Mo. The ration was clover 
hay, silage and corn. Strict accounts were 
kept. Corn was figured at $1.40 a bushel and 
clover hay at $20 a ton. R. D. J. 


One thing sure, I have made more money 
the last twelve months from twelve head of 
grade Holsteins and a pure-bred bull, two 
sows and one pure-bred Poland China boar 
than I have ever made in my whole life, and 
I am nearly forty years old now. J. L. M. 


A country housewife evolved the idea, and 
was seen leisurely leading an obstreperous 
sow from one pen to another. The men, it 
seems, had lost their patience. The bait the 
woman used was two ears of corn tied to the 
end of a cord about six feet long, a along 
the ground. W. G. P. 


Three bushels of carrots valued at forty 
cents a bushel will go as far as a bushel of 
corn and put on the same gains. That is what 
some of our truck farmers believe, and their 
horses seem to be doing well on carrots and 
timothy hay. Hogs do well on carrots anda 
little corn. C. A. B. 


Our ten-year-old Ayrshire cow produced 
2,255 pounds of milk and 85.6 pounds of butter- 
fat at a net profit of $20 last May; fat was 
selling for forty-seven cents a pound. She 
was the highest producer, during April and 
May, of the several thousand cows in the six 
Dunn county cow testing associations. Her 
four-year-old record was 10,000 pounds of milk 
and 401 pounds of fat. T. W. B. 


“It milks clean—it’s the up-to-date way— 
it doesn’t hurt the Rncetiesirhs. Peat man would 
bless you for buying one, and—and all the live 
dairymen are using them,” cried the milking 
machine salesman. “That all you can say 
for it?” was the reply. “Yes,” stammered 
the salesman; “why?” “Well, I have used 
one for a year and I can say ten times as many 
nice things about it as you’ve told me.” L. R. 


One of my Poland China sows farrowed 
twelve pigs in January and nine of these were 
raised and marketed the following September. 
These pigs averaged 275 pounds and sold for 
$401.94. A second litter of eight was farrowed 
in July. All were saved and marketed the 
following January. These pigs averaged 240 
pounds and were sold for $312, making ng $718. 94 
worth of pork from one sow in a year. E. J. B. 


How far do you walk when unharnessing a 
horse? Here’s a way to do it with one trip: 
Remove the bridle and put it on the left arm; 
halter the horse. Loose the hames and pole- 
strap, remove the collar and put it on the left 
arm, unbuckle all the other buckles and take 
the harness off, grasping the top hame-strap 
with the left hand and the back-band with the 
right. When you step to the harness rack, 
you are through with the horse. C. L. 








Make a rope halter 
for horses intended 
for sale by taking 
@ piece of rope 
with a loop on one 
end as shown in 
Fig. 1. Then fit 
the rope over the 
horse’s head in the 
shapeshownin Fig. 
#/6.2 2. Fig. 3 is the 
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Why He Does 
Not-Breed 


” Oftenthe high priced stallion, ball, boarorram 
fails to breed, Likewise the valuable mare, 
cow, sow or sheep. Few breeders know ail the 
causes of sterility, and the right thing to do i in 
each case. New information on sterility is 
Feeding in our wonderful course in Animal 

reeding. We Ly you the gatire science 
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Calf 
Facts 


DON'T fee feed nail to calves. Feedin, high- priced 
human f tocalvesis waste. Mature calves 
carly, big and oath on Biatchtord 3 Calf Meal 
e cost of e other % is clear 

a ry you, Write 1 A the facts today. 


Blatchiord’s 


CALF NV MEAL 
Write Today - 


0 Raise the Finest AY, cress on Li 
(0 obligation, it’s free—write toda 


Blatchford Calf Meal. Co. 
Dept. 3819 Waukegan, Illinois 
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Moon Blindness in Horses 


HANGES of the moon have nothing} 


whatever to do with weakness or 
disease of horses’ eyes, although peri- 
odic ophthalmia is commonly called 
moon blindness, from the fact that at- 
tacks often oceur once a month. 

This disease is incurable. Eventual 
blindness may be somewhat retarded by 
bathing the eyes once or twice daily 
with a ten per cent solution of boric 
acid. The stable should be slightly 
darkened. At time of attack cover the 
eyes with a soft cloth kept wet witha 
lotion composed of half a dram each of 
fluid extract of belladonna leaves and 
sulphate of zinc, and ten drops of car- 
bolic acid in a quart of cold, soft water. 


Remedy for Stringy Milk 


Stringy milk is not caused by the feed 
or any abnormal condition of the cow. 
It is due to bacteria which enter the 
milk after it has been drawn from the 
cow. Milk affected is not unhealthful, 
but it is certainly not appetizing. The 
bacteria which cause this trouble ordi- 
narily live in water and probably enter 
the milk from the cows’ bodies, or from 
milk utensils. 

To remedy this condition, the utensils, 
especially the strainer cloth, should be 
boiled. if this does not get rid of the 
trouble, the fresh milk should be heated 
on the stove to a temperature of 150°, 
then let stand twenty minutes and 
cooled as quickly as possible. C. H. E. 


Hogs Need Mineral 


Hogs need mineral in some form for the 
maintenance of their bodies, to facili- 
tate digestion and to produce bone. The 
following mixture is yd good for 
hogs because it furnishes mineral and 
at the same time rids them of worms: 
One bushel of soft coal, one bushel of 
ashes, eight pounds of salt, four pounds 
of sulphur, four pounds of air-slaked 
lime, two pounds of copperas. 

Mix all the ingredients except the 
copperas. Dissolve the copperas in a 
quart of warm water and add to the 
mixture. This mixture should be kept 
before the hogs at all times. H. 








Wormy Horses Do Not Thrive 


Many horses lose condition, or fail to 
thrive during winter, because they are 
infected with worms. This is especially 
true of colts. Horses suffering from 
worms generally have a good appetite, 
but apparently benefit little from the 
foodeaten. There may be no symptoms 
which point conclusively to worms, but 
this trouble is so common that if the 
colts and horses are not doing so well as 
they should with the feed given, a worm 
remedy may prove of decided value. 

_ The following isa worm remedy which 
is also valuable as a tonic: Powdered 
nux vomica, two ounces ; powdered gen- 
tian root, four ounces; powdered areca 
nut, six ounces; salt, four ounces; 
arsenious acid, two drams. Mix and 
give one heaping teaspoonful to every 
250 pounds weight, every morning and 
evening for ten days, in the feed. 

Keep in mind that the remedy is meant 
for the worm rather then the horse, and 
should therefore be given in as concen- 
trated form as possible. To insure this, 
little or no bulky food should be fed dur- 
ing the course of treatment, and as the 
parasites are stupefied by worm remedies 

rather than killed, the animal’s bowels 

ae be kept in an coped sey ee 

rs worms may out be- 

fore hey regain their oe iA well 

mash once a - 
insure such an action. L. ¢ B. 
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by Fairbanks-Morse stan- 
dards throughout this 
famous “Z”’ Engine, for 
which over 150,000 prac- 
tical farmers have paid 
$10,000,000.00. Ser- 
vice was proved before 
all this money was paid 
—a doubly convincing 
record. 


They bought on demon- 
strated performance in 
action—regardless of 
price—to get the biggest 
dollar -for-dollar values 
per H. P. ever built into 
an engine. They acted 
wisely. 





















See 


Z-Engine 
Features 


1. Fairbanks- 
M 





fuel cost and 
low up-keep. 


3. Simplicity 
and staunch 
durability. 


4. Lightweight, 
Substantial, 





Fool-proof. 

5. Gun-barrel 
Cylinder 
Bore, 

6. Leak-proof 
Compres- 
sion, 

7. Complete 
with Built- 
in Magneto, 

8 More than 
Rated 
Power. 

3 and 6 H. P. 
Use 
Kerosene 
—Also Distillate 
—Coal Oil ‘ 

—Tops, or 

Gasoline. 

The 1144 H. P. 

uses gasoline 

only. 





The Service You Get From Your Local Dealer 
ype **Z’’ for your needs in stock 
He is prepared to give prompt 


FAIRBANKS MO 





‘@ablerntsis = Manufactur: 
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There’s a great difference in choppers. The “ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper with its sharp steel knife and 
perforated steel cutting plate, cuts clean and smooth, 
without crushing. It is a real chopper; not a grinder. ~ 


The common cast-iron chopper, lacking these features, with cast-iron cutters 
instead, crushes out the food juices that make food palatable and nutritious. 


The No.5 “ENTERPRISE” Meat-and-Food 


where the differences in choppers are 


Setar Ag is found in homes 
No. 12 machine 


fe ese capacy nd id gel porn fod fr mathe Price $4.25. 


Ping rcricutates omy Sinn Plait Press ae Quy Stuffer 


as the pepeieghs em 
true, with extra 
tre, rth entra plat or sting segs, | Wi 11.00. 


pas 0 


agp — yen 
last a life-time. 


Ask your dealer for the “‘ENTERPRISE.’’ Wilteus for free **Hog Book.’’ 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 98, Philadelphia 








J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


WHEELING,W VA 260 CHURCH ST., N.Y. 














Stromber¢-Carlson Telephones 





telling how to install them, 





Both Desk Telephones and = Telephones have the same im- 
proved standard equipment and are — 

The Desk Telephone can be moved about the room and is constantly at 
your elbow to answer or use at any minute. It has the Stromberg five bar 
generator which rings every bell on the line every time, and the highly effi t trans- 
mitter and receiver which makes conversation easy in any weather or at any distance. 
Improved 1919 Models Now Ready 


Send today for free Bulletin No, 10 describing all Stromberg Telephones and 


ly strong and durable. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE pees oe co, 
‘Chicago, Il. Rochester, N. Y. 











Kansas City, Mo. 
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Sheep Raising Is Lagging 


Countries before the War, (i Millions ) 


United States 
Great Britain 
Spain 


France 
Brazil 


Later Figures 


United States 
Great Britain 


HE chart above shows the sheep 
situation in-six of the principal sheep 
countries before the war and after it be- 
an. None of the countries, except Great 
ritain, had made any advance at the 
time of the most recent reports, and the 
increase in numbers in this country was 
so slight it is not noticeable on the chart. 

Reports from Argentina, the greatest 
South American sheep country, showed 
that the estimated number of sheep 
dropped from 81,485,000 in 1913 to 43,- 
225,000 in 1914. More recent figures are 
not available. 

This clearly indicates that there is a 
necessity for more sheep. It takes more 
sheep to supply a nation with wool in 
war times, and instead of the supply 
increasing it has been decreasing. It 
takes twenty sheep to clothe a so dier. 

In our own country the decrease is 
alarming. If’ more states had laws to 
protect sheep from dogs, more flocks 
would be established. 


The Milker’s Lament 
By LEMUEL L. DE BRA 


Dismal and drear the night is falling ; 
Dismal and cold the night wind blows ; 
With the sinking sun the snowstorms 
come, 
Swift from the land of the frozen snows. 
The Storm King lashes the tossing trees ; 
He roars through their naked boughs ; 
*Tis seven below—yet I must go 
And milk about forty cows ! 


$50,000,000 from Testing 


Dairy farmers of Canada are adding $50,- 
000,000 to their annual profits because 
of their cow-testing associations. The 
average yield per cow has been increased 
thirty per cent, which means that three 
cows now do about the same work that 
four formerly did. This has reduced 








the farmer’s feed bill, labor expense 


and investment by one-third, without 
reducing his income. W. G. 





_Use a Cream Stirrer 


Is your cream fifty per cent butterfat 
at the top and mere skim-milk in the 
bottom ? Do you send it to the creamery 
full of lumps and chunks? How can 
the creamery get an accurate sample of 
such cream? It would take longer to 
stir this cream to a smooth consistency 
than to churn it. 

Dissatisfaction in test is more often 
due to inaccurate sample than to dis- 
honesty. Why not send your cream to 
the creamery in a smooth, velvety con- 
dition with the same degree of acidity 
throughout? 


Every time new cream is cooled and- 


added to that already in the can it should 
be stirred with a regular cream stirrer 
using a movement similar to that of the 
old- ashioned churn-dasher. 

This mixes the old cream with the new 
and keeps it smooth and of even acidi 
You can not stir your cream prop 
with a spoon or lad le, for 7" on Ay 
around and around in the can 
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Live-Stock Bulletin Board ; : 
A seein te bint oe Ill Send This One-Man 


of the calves was a twin. 
More hogs are marketed in December than ro Os 8 PI LER 
in any other month of the year. ed “¢ 
The International Live Stock Show will b Tee 4 ; 
Seo em For You lo Try 50 Days FRE Cat < 
A ton and a half of ice for each cow is about x. 
the amount needed in the dairy. Harvest nat- 


ural ice to conserve ammonia, which is used 
in making artificial ice. 


“ How long do ewes carry their young?” 
one of our readers asked recently. Our reply 
was: “Five months is the —e riod.” 
If the reader had owned a cop Biggie 
Sheep Book he could have turn to page 37 
and found the information at once. Not that 
we are unwilling to answer questions, but that 
it would have saved time for him. There are 









































send No Money! y 


See ae ee ee 
Kirstin ONE 

Stump Puller, Fs oa ) Write for 
to try 30 days | Special Agent’s 
free, on your own Proposition! 
ecumpal 






























other valuable things about sheep raising in 7 — oO Cee ~~ . 
the book—everything you need to know. It ws . ‘ | 
sells for fifty cents. Try my Kirstin on ee : H 
Bea a big, litle, srecn, rots) snater ar ees : 
Top-Notch Prices fumps—t ‘or brush. See how quick—easy— 


ae Og Fy he A Le get 
: er 5 n le. 

(Continued from page 10] send it back at my expense. . You don’t risk a poner), eur one ame -< oon 
animals on the herd will be worth mere than 


directly realize 100 per cent on their purchases, ° 
irstin: OE man Stump [Pulle Puller 
the purchase price. The best sire that can J 


and if the animals are real king-pins, that does 
be found is always worth his price, provided foe Double Trip eins 
he is fitted for the herd he is to head. Single Triple Power fF 























not matter; the future influence of those 








After several years it will be known defi- Weighs less, costs less—yet greater speed-—power— 
nitely whether these animals are worth their srenath~and fete longer. Clears M mete aoe hr 4 | 
cost to the buyers. In every case there is und or thick timber. Easily moved around Alt 
plenty of promise, fer all were picked from : ow patented features give it enormous power : 
the leading family trees. The smaller breed- and strength. Made of finest steel. Three year guaran- : 
ers, however, must stand on the ground and tee against breakage—fiaw or no flaw. Simplest, most | 
pick from the lower branches where they can . most et efficient land clearer yet invented. ie . 
find good animals within their reach, and i : 


” animals to the men with t—Quickest—Eas- 


j the “upper ten 


money to spend. New stock for any herd, no i 

matter how smaii, should be from a herd that ay. to Pull Stumps! 4 

is better than the one where new blood is to lest Wa) entific leverage principle, afew pounds | 

be introduced. pull or ome on a handle exerts tons on stun it One nm 4 
There is a sound reason for high values in alone pulls stubborn stumps ge ee cost. No i 

live stock. Less than two per cent of all live pS a ag (Several soneds.” Us Gr ea 

stock is pure-bred, and it is on this limited stump | then shift, to 

seed supply that the whole country must de- Patented quick “take up” “for ‘wlack Slack cable — Saves 


] pend for improvement of herds. The average cable and machine, 


price of all pure-bred cattle sold at public Send Coupon 
sales in 1917 was under $500. One authority 
states that $2,000 averages represent no more Get My NEW a 


in money value than $500 before the war. 


This is due partly to a scarcity in supply, Tells_w Kirsten 

which mean there is a bright future for pure: allele : 
breds, and higher average prices for good ani- age no longer prevents pullin ky stumps? The Kirstin : 
mals may be expected. quickly pays i its cost in BIGGER CROPS~—and on mak- 





{ The book i : 
toner for years! The describes Kirstin One “pre “mma a: . 


Clut 
Kirstin Horse Power lains four A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. ) 
to pay. ragkiled with valuable information for farmers. OG A. 3. KIRSTIN COMPANY : 


n for it quick. Also for Special Agent's 1953 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. : 
5 _ Shipment from nearest dis ting i } 

and freight. Address A. Sivotins Without obligation : 
time nega. me personally. Mie please eond me your New : 


A. J. KIRSTIN, General Manager y; Catalog of oP Kirstin Stump Pullers. r 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY Special Agent’s Proposition. 
1953 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. | 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Citnerenlinns That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 





Horses wore snowshoes, back in 61, A. L, Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
when they drew the stages through the N. Y., has discovered a of making a new 
snow-clad mountains of Northern Cali- kind of paint without use of oil. He calls it 
fornia. One of the snowshoes is shown Po t. It comes in the form of a dry powder 


above. The regular horseshoe was nailed and that is required is cold water to makea 
to the horse’s hoof and rested in a groove colnk emese orest. Soe Seem eee -, 
in the metal base of the snowshoe. This rinciple applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
metal base was securely fastened to a Seon Wet stone an belek, coumaicandieaie Wis 
15 x 18 inch leather plate, which comes oft potas, and conte shout one-fourth os. sxuch. 
in direet contact with the snow. A screw- Poin! . pecan — gee — 

nas provided So fit tightly over the trial Adams, N. Y., . 
horse’s to hold the snowshoe in place. 



























































HIS is to be the year of 
useful gifts. Gifts of service 
and utility. Your Government 


suggests and recommends this. 

The woman who takes pride in 
the appearance of her home, and 
most women do, will appreciate a gift 
of such service and utility as 


(edar 





Not onlyasa gift of AR 
service and utility 
but a gift of cheer 

because O-Cedar 

brings brightness 

and beauty to the 

home. Most 

women know 

O-Cedar Polish. 

_They know it 

cleans as it pol- | 

ishes. It brightens © 

and beauties all 

furniture and 

woodwork. 


25c to $3 sizes at 








The Crandalls’ Ghristmas 


By ROBERT TITUS GIDLEY 


Caen Day! Yes, but never 
before had a Christmas day seemed 
so dreary and unenjoyable to David 
Crandall and his wife. 

The morning dawned, cold and gray, 
over the New Hampshire hills. A heavy 
storm had set in during the night and 
the ground was covered with a thick 
layer of snow, which the wind was 
whirling and piling into deep drifts. 

In gloomy silence they sat and gazed 
out at the driving snow. It was the 
first Christmas during all their years of 
married life that they had ever spent 
alone. Bennie had always been with 
them _before—Bennie, their only son 
who had gone to camp only a few months 
before and who was expecting to sail 
for France any time. 

Last year and the year before he had 
been at home for Christmas, but this year 
he had sent word that it was impossible 
to come. The letter containing the dis- 
appointing news reached Bennie’s par- 
ents only three days before Christmas, 
and read as follows : 


DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: I sup- 
pose you will be wanting me home to 
spend Christmas with you as usual, and 
I am awfully sorry to have to disappoint 
you. But when I asked for a furlough 
this morning I was told that it was out 
of the question—that too many of the 
boys had asked for furloughs and they 
couldn’t all leave camp. We think it 
means we will sail soon. The Red Cross 
ladies are going to serve Christmas din- 
ner to us, but it won’t be like Christmas 
dinner at home. I know you will both 
be terribly disappointed, as much so as 
Iam ; this will be my first Christmas 
away from home. I am very sorry to 
have it happen so, but it can’t be helped. 
Now, mother, you and dad must eat my 
share of the turkey for me, and enjoy 
your Christmas dinner same as if I were 
there. Your loving son, Bennie. 

P. S.: I am sending your Christmas 
present by express. It should reach you 
very soon after you get this. 


David Crandall laid down the letter 
after reading it aloud and turned to his 
wife, who was listening with interest. 

‘* Well, mother,’’ he said with an at- 
tempt at consolation, ‘‘ most likely it’s 
for the best. Bennie wouldn’t stay 
away if he could help it. The Red Cross 
folks will be sure to. give the boys a 
nice dinner.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ agreed Mrs. Crandall 
with asigh. ‘‘I s’pose we ought to be 

lad Bennie is serving our Country. 

ut it won’t seem much like Christmas 
without him at home.”’ 

The three days before Christmas 
dragged slowly by. Half-heartedly Mrs. 
Crandall went about her preparations 
for the day. The joyous anticipation that 
had made her task a pleasure was gone. 

Mr. Crandall drove to the express 
office and returned with Bennie’s pres- 
ent, which he promptly placed out of 
sight in the sitting-room closet, as was 
the usual custom. 

** Let’s not open it till Christmas,’’ 
he suggested. ‘‘It’ll seem more as if 
Bennie was going to be here.” 

“All right,’’ agreed his wife, her face 
suddenly brightening. ‘‘ And let’s have 
that turkey you were planning on, too, 
David. ‘You know Bennie wrote for us 
to eat his share.’’ 

** Why, of course, mother ! We’ll have 
the biggest ofie of the lot,’’ responded 
Mr. Crandall with a brave attempt at 
cheerfulness, ‘‘ We'll pee Bennie’s 
coming, anyhow—it’ll ri some.’’ 

True to his word, David Crandall killed 
one of the plumpest turkeys in his flock, 
and when Christmas morning came Mrs. 
Crandall roasted it with her usual skill, 
stuffing it with a well-seasoned potato 

[Continued on page 35] : =. 
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The Farm Journal Poultry-House 


OR about twenty years I have been 
experimenting in the constructionof 
poultry-houses, carefully studying 
every matter of convenience, comfort and 
economy. AsI did not have very much 
working capital when I started, economy 
was an important factor with me at 


first. Throughout these years of experi-. 


menting I made many changes, changing 
my ideas completely in some respects. 

In my boyhood days the poultry-houses 
on my father’s farm were built so snug 
that hardly a breath of air could enter 
them. ‘‘Keep out the cold’’ seemed to 
be the idea; and yet these houses were 
cold and damp. The heat from the fowls 
at night would ~use moisture to collect 
on the ceiling and walls, and roup and 
colds were constantly present. What con- 
vinced me of the importance of fresh air 
was that those fowls which roosted out- 
doors, or in the open wagon shed, never 
seemed to suffer with colds. This led 
me to plan a house that would give all 
the outdoor conditions, with the added 
protection from cold winds, rain and 
snow. If given proper protection a fowl 
can stand more cold weather than can a 
human being. I never knew a hen to 
freeze to death if she had a dry pen to 
scratch in. 

The scratching shed idea appealed to 
me very strongly, too, and as time went 
on my faith in this ‘‘workshop’’ idea 
strengthened. 

So my first house, built on the scratch- 
ing shed style, closely resembled the one 
illustrated, except that there was a win- 
dow-sash in the roosting pen, and a mus- 
lin curtain dropped down in the scratch- 
ing shed. This curtain was tacked to a 
frame and hinged to the roof. During 
the winter it was hoisted in the morn- 
ing and lowered at night. Each pen 
was 7 x 16 feet, of which 7 x 16 feet 
represented the scratching shed and 6 x 7 
the roosting pen. Later, the width was 
increased to twelve feet. 

I used that style of house for several 
years before I made a change. It was 
quite satisfactory, except that every fall 
and spring there were numerous cases 
of colds:among my fowls, and it was 
some time before I discovered the cause. 
During the daytime I would leave the 
door open between the scratching shed 
and the roosting pen, and close it at 
night. After investigating I found that 
when I opened the door in the morning 
there was moisture on the walls and ceil- 
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By MICHAEL K. BOYER 
Poultry Editor 


ing over the roost, 





and at night when I 
went to close the 
door the moisture 
was gone. I took 








out the window-sash - 


and covered the win- 
dow with one-inch 
netting. I never had 
any trouble with 
colds after that. —— he 

ThenIhadtrouble 2. 
with the curtains in 
the scratching pen. 
The rain would beat 
against them and the dust raised by 
the hens scratching in the shed would 
settle upon the curtains and they became 
so encrusted that, do what I would, I 
could not get them clean so that the pure 
air might sift through. Consequently, 
I removed the curtains. Now, even in 
zero weather, my fowls never suffer 
from colds, and seldom have frozen 
combs and wattles. 

I prefer to have the roosting pen sepa- 
rated from the scratching shed, as it 
gives the fowls more protection at night. 
The north wall is made double with heavy 
lining paper between, and the roof is 
constructed of matched boards covered 
with three- ply roofing-paper. In the 
roosting pen there is room for the drink- 
ing vessel, grit and oyster-shell boxes and 
a row of nests. The floors are made of 
cement and covered with several inches 
of road dust. Hay, straw or leaves are 
thrown upon this. Such a floor keeps 
out rats. 

After the morning meal is over ‘the 
feed-trough is fastened to the wall of 
the scratching shed with a hook and eye. 
The front of the scratching shed is cov- 
ered with one-inch wire netting. At first 
I used two-inch netting, but one season’s 
experience changed that; it was too easy 
for the sparrows to get in, and I could 
not well afford to buy grain for them. 

So here, as the result of my experi- 
ments, is the Farm Journal poultry- 
house, built upon sanitary principles. It 
is about the least expensive to erect, 
has all the conveniences and freely ad- 
mits sunlight and fresh air. In this style 
of house I get eggs throughout the en- 
tire winter and keep my fowls in the 
best of health. These 
outdoor conditions 
give my birds a rug- 
gedness that is of 
untold value in pro- 
ducing eggs. 

The houses can 
be built in a row— 
that is, a continuous 
house with all the 
doors on the inside, 
so the attendant can 
go from one pen to 
another without go- 
ing outdoors. In 
: * extremely cold cli- 
mates it may be well 
to tack muslin over 














10 x 12 feet. 














the window in the 
aero ates 
t leaving it open. 
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—_ poultrymen prefer having a drop 
urtain about a foot from the roost in 
sddition tothe muslin. This is fastened 
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The right section ry this heed’ is the scratching shed. Itis 
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to the ceiling, dropped down at night 
after the fowls are on the roost and 
pulled up in the morning. As this eur- 
tain, which should not be longer than a 
foot below the level of the roosting 
platform, drops down a foot away from 
the roost, there is sufficient space for 
the fowls to get off their perches in the 
morning before the curtain is rolled up. 
But only in extremely cold climates is 
the drop curtain really necessary, as the 
roosting pen, as designed, will afford 
ample protection. 





An Interesting Poultry Month 


ECEMBER is an interesting poultry 

month because the poultryman is then 
able to figure out just what has been 
done during the year. The cash-book 
tells the amounts received, the amounts 
expended and what profits were made ; 
the ledger tells just how much money he 
owes and what is owed to him; the 
diary tells what happened on the place 
each day, the methods tried, the results, 
the number of fowls that died—in short, 
a summary of transactions. 

The egg record, too, is not without 
interest. It tells the average for the 
flock and the total number of eggs laid. 
Where trapnests were used it is possi- 
ble to pick out the cream of the flock and 
breed from them the following spring. 
In this way the production can be in- 
creased each year. 

Note the activity of the pullets this 
month—their lively cackle as they come 
off the nest, their proud walk, their blood- 
red heads. All these are a grand mov- 
ing picture to the man or woman who 
has charge of the birds, and who has a 
love for the work. 

Let the litter in the house be deep 
enough that the hens must work strenu- 
ously for their grain. Tolerate no idlers; 
everybody busy. Exercise warms the 
body, sharpens the appetite and keeps 
the stock in good health. A healthy, 
busy hen does not know that it is cold 
outdoors. 

As the weather grows colder it is well 
to increase the amount of corn and other 
heating articles of food to keep the fowls 
in comfort. 

Until about the middle of this month 
there will be a good demand for roast- 
ing fowls, but after that it is best to 
defer shipments until the second week 
in January, for the market is very likely 
to be overstocked, Roasting fowls weigh- 
ing five to six pounds are most in demand. 
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The Sensible Gift 


OU can make each member of 
your family happy this Christmas 


_ with a pair of “Ball-Band” Rubber 
Boots, Overshoes or Rubbers. They're 
strong,durable, well-fitting. They make 
welcome and sensible gifts. 

Look for the Red Ball when you buy. It marks 


the boots, arctics and light-weight rubbers worn 
by ten million people and sold by sixty thousand 
dealers. You are assured of the lowest cost per 
day's wear when you buy “Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer. a 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Company 











307 Water Street * Mishawaka, Ind. 
“ The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


« Ht your dealeris not able to 
‘promptly with the Hone tg og 
\ Ball-Band’’ Boots or Arctics you desire, 
we can only ask you to be patient. 
M of our in France are wearing 
Ball-Band” Rubber Boots and Arctics. 
anweticmtctn aes 
supply, as q and as as pos- 
sible, the wants of ‘‘Ball-Band”’ wearers 
at home. 








Get More Eggs 
On Less Feed 


Fee eet this winter will undoubtedly be 
the highest in the world’s history. Those who 
know how to feed to get winter eggs will reap 
enormous profits, while improper methods 
mean a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, one of the world’s 
— poultry authorities and President of 

e American Poultry School, Box 904, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has issued a 16-page bulletin on 
“How and What to Feed for Heavy Egg Pro- 
duction and to Cut the Cost of Feed.” This 
Bulletin will be mailed Free to interested 
readers, while they last. Hundreds of hens 
fed and cared for under Prof. Quisenberry’s 
direction have laid 200 to 298 eggs per year, 
while the normal production according to U. 8. 
Government reports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. 
Write today for your copy of this valuable Bulletin. 








World’s BEST 


Poultry Journal 


You Be the Judge 


Sater, L2[Nc 


ha & Ls x to Beinn Toudtry Soy | 
ye ear ; 2 years, 5c ; 
years, $1.00. 68 to 160 pages a month. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept.59, Quincy, Hl. 

















, PERRETS For Sale. Exterminate your rats and 
save your grain. Price 


Hist free. 
. 10 cents. ©. H. Keefer & Oo., Greenwich, 0. 





Raise More Chicks 


Every chick raised helps to win the war. 
You’ll have larger hatches if your incubator 
has 8 JFyeag Thermometer—it’s guaranteed 
to be accurate, dependable and easy to read. 
If your dealer will not supply you, remit 90c. 
to us, and we will mail postpaid direct to you. 











more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks 
Geeta devia ty teding cut bens. 
MANNS LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts , fines; never 
10 Days’ Free Friate No noone dn atdvence. rok ee, 
. W. MANN GCO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 















Poultry Items of Interest 
and Value 


a makes eggs and saves food. We 
ee just about as weil keep our hens 
from wheat and corn as to shut them up ina 
house so small that they can not exercise. 


One dozen eggs contain about one pint of 
water. 


A good hen lays in December. That 
speaks well for her owner. 


Cheered-up hens will cheer up their owner. 
Make them comfortable and happy. 


One hundred hens on every farm would 
mean 60,000,000,000 eggs a year for the United 
States. 


Barley is excellent for feed for eggs and 
fattening. It contains crude protein, crude 
fat and crude fiber. 


Dry earth is a good disinfectant in poultry- 
houses. It is much cheaper than the material 
we buy for this purpose. 


Hen manure should be stored in boxes 
and barrels and kept indoors where the rain 
and snow can not reach it. 


Six Barred Plymouth Rock pullets be- 
longing to J. M. Engel, Cape May Point, N.J., 
started laying at four months of age. 


Turkeys do not fatten until they are 
nearly mature, then they gain weight rapidly. 
Chickens can be fattened at any time. 


Green stuff may be scarce, but a liberal 
amount of bran will a to replace it in the 
ration. Some large poultry keepers do with- 
out green food entirely in winter by following 
this plan. Bran is a nutritious food and a 
splendid agent for keeping the hen’s digestive 
system in order. 


Pullets and hens should be kept in sepa- 
rate pens; not merely that they may be 
rationed differently, if required, but that 
their production may be compared. An in- 
creasing number of poultrymen keep only 
pullets for eggs. There is much in the keeper. 
One man ean make a profit out of yearlings 
and two-year-olds, where another can not. 


A diamond ring slipped from the finger of 
a Kansas housewife while she was washing 
dishes, and was thrown out into the chicken 
yard with the dish-water. The ring was found 
in the crop of the thirty-third hen that she 
killed the next day. At present prices for 
eggs, didn’t she lose money? Moral: Never 
wear diamond rings while washing dishes. 
Moral again: Never throw dish-water into a 
poultry yard. 


Late-hatched pullets —birds that abso- 
lutely refuse to begin laying—are discourag- 
ing, to say the least. Some of these June- 
hatched ladies actually seem to contract the 
non-laying habit. Two things will do a lot to 
stir them up: one is a stimulating ration, and 
the other is a litter deep enough to force them 
to work. The last mentioned is one of the 
best devices to hurry a pullet into egg 
production. J.T. B. 

Satie Seats, 
Feeding Box 
A feed hopper that can be conveniently and 
cheaply constructed is here shown. The 
illustration really needs no explanation. Any 
one handy with tools can readily build such a 
hopper for feeding a dry mash. These hop- 
pers can also be made in small sizes for hold- 
ing grit, oyster-shell and charcoal. They arenot 
suitable for a wet or moist mash, as they will 
























clog and cause 
trouble. Wet mashes 
should be. fed in either 
flat or V-sha; ighs, 
the latter style preferred. - 
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Got 117 Eggs 


Instead of 3 
Says One of Our Readers 


Any pone raiser can easily double 


his profits by doubling the egg produc- 
tion of his hens. A scientific tonic has 
been discovered that revitalizes the flock 
and makes hens work all the time. The 
tonic is called “‘ More Eggs.’’ Give your 
hens a few cents’ worth of “‘ More Eggs,’’ 
and you will amazed and delighted 
with results. A dollar's worth of ‘* More 
Eggs ’’ will double this year’s production 
of eggs, so if you wish to try this great 
profit-maker, write E. J. Reefer, poultry 
expert, 3519 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo., who will send ou a season’s supply 
of ‘“More Eggs onie for $1.00 (pre- 
paid). Soconfident is Mr. Reefer of the 
results, that a million dollar bank guar- 
antees if you are not absolutely satisfied, 
your dollar will be returned on request 
and the ‘‘More ’ costs you nothing. 
Send a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his free poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry. 

One of our subscribers*says, ‘‘‘ More 
Eggs’ increased _my supply from 3 to 
117 eggs.’ 


Poultry Raisers Write From 
All Parts of U. S. Wonder- 
ful Results of “More Eggs” 


Five Times as Many a Since Using *‘ 
Eggs” Tonic 
Since using “‘ More Eggs’’ do net think there is one 
chicken that is not bl We get from 40 to 50 eggs 
day. Befere using we were getting my ad 
9 egan per dag. wy ‘OOPARD, St. Cloud, Fla. 
“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
wf SB irae morte es ae 
vy ore ve my othe e chil- 
.. in new onal paid my dues. I sold 
a 4 dozen (Eon mile set 4 teas ep some and had 
2 dozen | Mas, Lena McBRoon,W. 
“Mere Than Doubled i in Eggs” 
I am very much pleased with your “‘ More 4% Tonic, 
My hens have mote Uimndioeied in tl Be 
L., D. NicHoLs, Mendon, iil. 


‘More 


, Tenn. 


126 Eggs in 5 Days 
I wouldn’t try to raise chickens without ‘* More J? 
which means more money, 1 use it t along. I 
38 hens and in § days have poten 10's dozen or 16. 
Mas. J. 0. Oakes, ma, Okla. 
Never Saw Anything Like the “More Eggs” Tonic 
[ gave the “‘ More Eggs’’ tablets to my hens and in 
three weeks they ye laying at pas | aid "all winter. I 
never saw —— 
Mas. Ateser Serti, on 3 R. Ore Docks, 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


75 Per Cent Laid — Day 


The ‘‘ More Eggs” 1 erdered from you last winter proved 
out very ee Ful . per on of my hens laid 
every HH. sunn, Grecawt » Tenn. 


A Great auuee oan 
I want to thank you for your booklet. I never had such 
a transformation as I have seen in ry, — — 
them the ‘‘ More Eggs." ying strai 
every day. Mrs. T, T. Banks, S Vanetinrilic, oa 
12 Tablets Cured the Flock 
In the spring a disease broke out in my hens and I lost 
fourteen. I Siti ase cal'es tablets left and 
I used it in their drinking eeelen and the rest of the sick 


ones got well and went aying. 
Mas. A Wricut, Memphis, Neb. 


Delighted With “More Eggs”’ Tonic 

Iam delighted with the ** More Eggs ” Tonie remedy. 

I did not ect any cams Oe weer 3 I got the ‘‘ More 
Eggs.” Mrs. J. E. TILLson, Mize, Miss. 

Better Than We Say 

IT have used your remedies for two years and they are 

even better than you 
JENNIE M. JAMEs, Unionville, N. C. 


Never Laid as They Do Now 
wt = vey a with the * 2 E 
y chickens never @8 many eggs as the 
W.A. Guoersuacurn, G reat Bend, NN. 


a Praises “More a cy 
is coties ecocdeamions PEAT mote 
* . JOHNSON, Red Lion, Del. 


Write Today 


You want to know. about this wonderful egg 
producer. Don’t delay but write today to 
E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 3519 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Send $1.00 now for 


my mnie. 


&@ season’s Me ag ” Or send 
for Mr. f It tells the 
methods of a man has made a fortune out 


of poultry. Dome put this off, . Write today, 
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Veritable Egg Machines 





The Latent is an Italian—chock-full 
of business and plumb-full of “pep” 


HE demand for large, white-shelled 

eggs has made Leghorns and Minor- 
cas very fashionable breeds. However, 
there are some markets that prefer 
brown eggs, and in such sections the 
Leghorns and Minorcas are not exten- 
sively kept. 

Of the Leghorn family I have had ex- 
perience with the Single Comb Brown 
and Single Comb White varieties. I was 
always able to get more eggs from the 
Brown Leghorns than I could from the 
White, but eggs from the Brown variety 
were so much smaller in size that I was 
getting more pounds of eggs from the 

hite Leghorns than from the Brown. 
While size of eggs may not have much 
to do with the general market, it does 
have great influence in holding a private 
trade. 

I found the Leghorns excellent layers 
during spring, summer and fall, but 
rather indifferent in very cold weather, 
unless extra protection was given them. 
They are lightly clad and quickly affected 
by changes o weather | in winter; yet 
they are very hardy and suitable for al- 
most any climate. 

Single Comb White Leghorns lay good- 
sized eggs, generally of good shape and 
uniform ; but occasionally some hens will 
persist in laying eggs of creamy color 
ins of pure white. As table poultry 
they are not to be recommended. Their 
activity toughens the meat, and it is 
about as hard to fatten a Leghorn for 
a as it is for the Germans to reach 


“My ‘first ss to Leghorns is their 
tendency to ily. y are able to go 
over the highest fence with apparent 
ease, unless one wing is clipped. asbery 
they are nois Y- This is very objection- 
able, especially to a nervous person. 

The Single Comb Black Minorca is a 
larger fowl than the Leghorn, and lays 
a much larger egg that is perfectly 
white in color. There is more meat in 
the carcass of the fowl, and consequently 
this breed is better adapted for table 
purposes. The Minorca is not in de- 
mand for that purpose, however, be- 
ome of the dark pin-feathers and white 
skin 

Asa rule, none of the Mediterranean 
birds become broody. Occasionally one 
will show the trait. When they can be 
induced to hatch out a brood, the hens 
prove to be very proud and faithful 
mothers. 























The Poulery Journal wit with 
abig Rabbit and Pet Stock ever Poultry 
Item trial — months 2c, Single a= 0c, at 


Poultry Item, Box SO, Sellersville, Pa. 
140-Ee¢eg Champion 


10S Belle City Incubator 


Feo wate, § Co ~~) Tank, Pe Walls Fibre Board, 
r 140-Chick Brooder, 























Why Hens Won’t Lay 


P. J. Kelly, the Minnesota Bresso f Expert, 104 
Kelly Minneapolis, Minn., has published 
a book, “The Tale of a Lazy Hen.” It tells why 
the hens won't lay and how to make them lay 
every day. Mr. Kelly will mail the book free to 
anyone who will write him. 


Pare kon all about t raising eae 
| ew varieties and My pees sent hyo. ts 
J. W. MILLER CO., Bex 170, Rockferd, Ilincis 


BREEDERS CHEAP 


gg Dene gee Ducks, Begs and ‘ 
Incubators. 


=. 
Bare Posltry Co., Box 819, Hampton, lows. 




















| Chickens S Sick?—Use Germozone 


Gt TEE COs bane tet OuAtIAe Ra. 
English Leghoras Farm." Mactborough, New York 


pf wn tng or ooo Ontaleg 4c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 


White Wyandottes. 22).755 “irom. aes. ae ; 




















THE FARM JOURNAL 





Abraham Lincoln was asked how ‘ 

Two Men long a man’s legs should be. He a 

y mba | replied that they should be long enough 
4 to reach the ground—and no longer. 


Lincoln would say that Cush- 
Fasn ences sould weigh as they 
Tm engines weigh, as they 
liver their full rated horsepower and 
run even more steadily and quietly than 
old-fashioned engines weighing four or 
five times as much. They are also the 
most durable farm engines in the 
world, on account of improved design and 
t material and construction. 


What Would Lincoln Say 





















and higher 6 mean 
Esey te Move trom deb te Job 1288 gasoline, more jobs, easter handling 


ot 
USHMAN 


Light Weight Farm Mc 


















HM. P. weighs only 190 Ibs., bein 
4 viiy oe per - Besides 
doing all ordinary jobs, it may be attached 
to any grain binder, saving a team, and it 









a wet harvest saving the crop. so 
may be used on corn binders and potato 












2 H. P. weighs only 320 Ibs., being only 40 Ibs. 
horsepower. For all medium jobs, Also may be attached 
to hay presses, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. 

H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 Ibs. 
1 5 horsepower. For heavier farm jobs, euch as éhole 
corn shellers, ensilage large feed grinders, small 
threshers, etc. 


20 H. P. welche, onl Lnay 4 ea being only © Ibs. per 
shellers, grain separators, heavy maa etc. are 
Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and lose 
compression. Every running part protected from 
dust and properly lubricated. Equipped with Throt- 
tling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley 
and Water Circulating Pump. Ask for Book on 
Light Weight Engines. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
876 N. 2ist Street Lincoin, Nebraska 
























“A WADE does 10 mens work 
Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
sentencters. One —— an move rom - to cut. Simple and reliable. 
use e ; 
ee area ever Gat en not in use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
“My Wade Saw is cutting wood for less than 3 cents 
acord."—F. J. Williams, Burns, Ore. 
** [have sawed through five-foot solid oak logs atthe vate{ 
of one foot a minute.**—N. P. Myers, Laton, ee/ 


America must burn more 















Quick deliveries from over 
100 points throughout 
the United States. 






















gp Ditches 
Terraces 
Grade reads, build dykes, ‘evees 




















Short Cuts in Rabbit Lore 


ELGIAN hares differ from all other 
hares or rabbits in many epenroee 
eo They have longer ears, broader 
eads, larger eyes, stronger hides, and 
are said to have better meat. They are 
nearly three times as large as our com- 
mon rabbits, and thrive in close quarters. 


Proper mating is one buck to four or 
five does. 


When fattening rabbits add some corn 
to the bill of fare. 

One service is sufficient, and is the rule 
followed by the best English breeders. 

For breeding purposes a young doe mated 
with an old buck begets the largest young. 

A hare can be bred five times a year, 
but it is better to breed only four times. 

Green food should never be given wet ; 
if wet it should be well dried before 
being fed. 

Bread-and-milk is excellent feed for the 
young rabbits. It is also valuable for 
the mother. 

Slobbers is said to be a form of indi- 
gestion, and yields to the use of a little 
salt in the feed. 

Belgian hares are comparatively docile 
rabbits, and are not nearly so pugnacious 
as other bunnies. 

Does will breed at six months of age, 
but it is best to wait until they are seven 
or eight months old. 


Substantial feeds for rabbits are oats, 
clover or alfalfa hay, carrots, cracked 
corn, cabbage and bread. 


Sudden changes in food are very likely 
to result in injury. Every change should 
be made gradually. 


To lift rabbits grasp both ears firmly 
with one hand, and with the other hand 
support the hind quarters. 

The average litter for Belgian does is 
eight, although frequently there are as 
many as eleven in a litter. 


Water should be kept before the stock 
all the time. It is best to tuke the chil! 
off the water during cold weather. 


Young does sometimes kili their first 
litter, or neglect them, but this is not 
likely to occur a second time; do not 
condemn them too soon. — 


The color on young hares changes with 
each successive molt, and becomes red 
as the animals grow older. Hares do not 
reach their true color until mature. 


Newly born rabbits should not be han- 
dled more than is necessary. In two or 
three weeks they will be moving about 
the hutch; from birth until weaning time 
is the critical period in their existence. 


The Flemish Giant is the largest of all 
the standard breed of rabbits. Rabbits 
of this breed weigh from twelve to fif- 
teen pee and good specimens often 
weigh from sixteen to eighteen pounds. 


Nursing does should have as much food 
as they will eat; green corn, carrots, 
fresh clover, etc., are excellent milk 
producers and should be fed along with 
sound whole oats. Keep fresh water 
before them always. 
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A War-Time Tenant Cottage 


* ANOTHER | ten- 

anthouse? You 
must be building 
quite a village! 
laughed the archi- 
tect. 

The farm owner’s 
wife laughed, too, 
but not quite so 
heartily. ‘‘ Yes, we 
seem to be spendin 
just an awful lot o 
money, but we can’t 
help it. Most of the 
young fellows are 
in the trenches, and to get the older, 
married men we’ve got to have decent 
little tenant houses. It’s all right, of 
course; I know we’re not making one- 
tenth the sacrifice that the French farm- 
er families are, but it comes a bit hard.”’ 

** Exactly, exactly,’’ nodded the archi- 
tect, slipping a sheaf of drawings from 
the nearest drawer. ‘‘Then let’s see 
if we can build something very, ver 
cheaply. Here’s a little cottage that 
designed last week ; comfortable, com- 
pact, neat-looking—yet mighty inex- 
pensive. - Just a plain box, no breaks nor 
jogs anywhere. The roof is very 
simple ; no hips, cuts, nor valleys; a 
g big overhang to shade the win- 

ows and shoot the rain-water away. 


By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 







This is what the cottage looks like 


@ door, so you can 
practically open up 
the whole side of the 
; at room. Then, leave 

a # one of the partition 
= doors open, and you 
% will get splendid ven- 

-tilation. The over- 
hang of the back 
porch roof shades the 
= windows, and keeps 
= out the sun; your 
tenant’s wife will 
find it comfortable 
enough, I’m sure.”’ 

‘‘What material is used in building 
the house ?’”’ 

**It can be built for a small cost 
with ordinary wooden clapboards, and 
whitewashed. The roof is of prepared 
roofing that comes in rolls—red, green 
or - The chimney is of red brick, 
and so are the foundation-piers; the 
space between these piers is filled with 
green latticework. The floor is double, 
with paper between to keep out the 
cold; the rooms can be lined with wood- 
en ceiling or wall-board. The main par- 
tition, down the center, is studded and 

ceiled on both sides ; the other 
, partitions are made of only 

one thickness of material.”’ 
‘**T think that’s about what 


















we want; but suppose 
we should ever need 
to enlarge it alittle— 
put in a_ bathroom, 
# and so on?”’ 

** Why, you could do 
all that, easily. Build 
an addition at the left 
for a new kitchen and 
extra rooms; then cut 
off a bathroom in the 
rear part of the old 

— kitchen, letting the 

front est be a passage to 
reach that right-hand rear bed- 
room. There will be space to 
spare, so you can enlarge the 
little left rear bedroom by mov- 
ing the cross-partition three feet or so. 
But that’s all in the future; what you 
-want now is just a simple little tenant 
cottage—a war-time cottage !’’ 


Cement floors for the 
porches, sheltered by 
an extra overhang of 
the main roof; no f 
posts, no railing — 
nothing !’’ 

** Let’s see the floor- 
plan,’’ said the wom- 
an, climbing unstead- 
ily up on a tall stool, 
and spreading the 
prints on the broad 
drawing-board. “Here 
is a big living-room—that’s nice; 
and one, two, three bedrooms. ’’ } 

‘* Now let’s look at the kitchen ¢) 
amoment. There are windows on 
only one side; that will make it 
hot coring the summer months!’’ 

** Not if you face it southwest ; that’s 
the quarter your summer breezes come 
from. There are three windows and 


How To Save Heat 


By CHARLES G. SPREEN 


ID you ever notice a buzzard sitting crouched on a chimney-to 
on a chilly morning? And did you ever think why he did that ? 
To get warm, of course! see 
xactly ; that shows that a lot of heat goes to waste. Now, if {i 
we can catch some of this heat after it leaves the stove, and set it: [{, i! 
to ae an upstairs room, we are saving fuel; and fuel, you if 
' 
' 
i 
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know, ranks next after food in importance. So here’s a little 
scheme that I’ve worked out for saving heat; I hope Our Folks 
will try it. 

Go to the nearest plumber and ask him to se!l you an old leaky 
kitchen tank. These tanks can not well be mended and the junk- 
man won’t buy them because they are galvanized iron ; so, usually, 
it’s possible to buy them very cheaply and in fair condition. 

Cut a large hole the size of a stovepipe in one side of the 
top, and a similar hole in the opposite side of the bottom; = 
this is something of a job, but your blacksmith can do it with a 
boiler-maker’s cold chisel. Set this boiler in a second-story room, 
direetly over a stove on the first floor; run pipe through the floor 
(be careful to put in a burnt-clay pipe crock) and up into the boiler, t ; 
nearly to the top. Then set a second pipe, as the drawing shows, 
starting near the bottom and going up to the chimney. There should 
be a damper just above the top of the tank to control the draft. 

When you start a fire in the stove the smoke has to 
double back on itself, exactly as it does in a steam-boiler. 
In that way a lot of the waste heat bumps against the iron 
and is radiated into the bedroom, instead of streaming 














straight away through se tr gear a - 
e the joints very tight where the s in a 
out, else the reom will be smoky and t oe aie Gan erous 


to breathe. A little bit of asbestos cement, which the 
plumber can furnish, will do for the joints. Go over the 
whole affair with stove-polish, and your heating’ plant is | 
ready to use. It is surprising how much heat is saved. _ 



























Cut, Splice 
Stretch, Tie 


All these in_one 
tool— Four Wire 
Cutters (one to 
make staples). 
Wire Splicer. 
Wire Tightener 
and Tier. Stay 
Fastener. Two 
Hammers, Staple Puller, Flat Nose Plier. 
UTICA férair' Toot 
REPAIR TOOL 
Saves wire, staples. the work of wire 
‘ r, wrench and wire stretcher. 
Saves you toting or going back for other tools, 
All by itself, enables you to repair the old 
fences instead of putting up new ones. 
Hardware and electrical stores sell the Utica 
—the tool our test men can’t break. Sati 
tion or your mo . Write for ‘‘ Fence 
Repair and Plier Pointers Book.’’ Free with 
your dealer’s name, 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 
Dept. D, Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the famous Utica Pliers 
> — 
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How to Increase Fruit Yields 


E. H, Favor is a nationally known sci- 
entific horticulturist. For years editor of 
aprominent fruit journal, Also associa- 
ted with twostateexperimentalstations. 


“Ask Mr, Favor” anything. Tell him 
u how 


your problems. He will show you 
) get big yields, Nocharge. No 

° tions, 
Write for Big Spraying Guide 

Mr. Favor hen pocqared a wonderful spray- 
ing guide—a vi seve cnaparepeans <f Sager 
jm Ae eae my priceless information. 
lis) price is $1.00. We will mail cop; m 
receipt of 25c, stamps or coin. Beonty Ten: 
ited. Act promptly. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
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E’RE not talking re- 

newal service to you, 
because Hess-Bright Ball 
Bearings hardly ever need 
it. You will probably for- 
get your tractor is Hess- 
Bright equipped, for they 
do their work without call- 
ing attention to it. 
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“Reo” Closter Metal Shingles, V- 
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at -Bottom Factory Prices. 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 








Trucks for Moving Heavy Articles 
re AKE _ several 
0 small trucks to 

ro ie use when movin 
heavy articles, suc 
as timbers, or boxes 
that are too heavy 
to lift conveniently. 
Used in the position 
shown in Fig. 1, the 
v7 weight rolls over 
the roller of the 
truck. By turning 
upside own as 
| ™, | shown in Fig. 2, 
FIG.3 the device can be 
used as a truck on 
which the weight is moved. By lifting 
one end of the weight the truck can be 
removed. Fig. 3 shows how the frame 
is made of 2x 6 inch plank; the roller 
is about six inches in diameter. A 
piece of heavy iron rod will do for the 

axle. C. £. 


One-Man Saw Handle 


A double handle for a crosscut-saw is 
easily made, as shown, froma 
forked branch of a tree. Such 
a handle gives the workman 
better control over the saw. 
One man alone can use the 
cross-cut with a 
— ae ge of aon 
 ~ A an Oo nearly as 

w* much work as with 
a helper, which is 
worth considering since help is so scarce. 
If the saw handle is made from a well- 
seasoned branch it will last much longer 
than one made from a green branch. 
Make one to use in cutting winter wood. 




































Fastening Bolts in Concrete Floors 


T is easy to fast- 
en machinery to 
concrete floors if 
} this plan is used : 
* With a cold chisel 
make a hole in the 
concrete the right 
size to receive 
the nut of the bolt 
to be used. Put 
the bolt with nut 
: in place into the 
hole, as shown, 
and fill the space with melted babbitt. 
Wrap the parts of the bolt exposed to 
the babbitt with thin oiled paper, and 
when the babbitt has hardened remove 
the bolt. When the machinery is re- 
moved, the holes can be corked, leaving 
no projections on the floor. 


How To True the Grindstone 


The best grindstones, with good care, 
will become uneven in time. The remed 
is to true them with a quarter-inch soft 
iron round rod placed close to the stone, 
on a level with the center of the stone. 
The rod cuts away the high bumps and 
makes the stone truly round. The stone 
cuts best when dry. Large power stones 
in machine shops are frequently trued 
up in this way. 

f the grindstone is turned by a belt 
from an engine the work of truing may 
be done in a few minutes. If the 
stone is turned by hand the work will 
take longer and require more muscle, 
butit pays. An uneven stone is unsatis- 
factory. The face of a stone should be 
rounded slightly. Grind tools, first on 
one side of the stone, and then the other. 


we 


How To Hold Nuts in Place on Machinery 


HEN machinery has been used a short time the paint wears off around the 

nuts, the nuts begin to loosen and will in time drop off unless there is some 
device to hold them tight. The loss of one nut may hold up work in the field for 
several hours or a longer time. If you have ever been delayed that way, you will 
welcome these ways to make the nuts hold. 


The plan shown in Fig. 1 is easy to use. 


SLOT 






>) RECESS 








i. FIG-1 4 FiG-2 


CUT SLOT 
F Ke S S 


FIG-3 


Ww 
SCRE BEND 
DOWN 


FIG-5 














iam 


HACK SAW CUT 
SMALL HOLE 


BEND UP 


cut part way into one side. 
A hole, say one-quarter 
inch, is drilled near the 
outer edge, and opposite 
\ from it an impression is 
made with a sharp prick- 


END 
FIG-4 “up pen. UP 


The nut is slotted with a hack-saw for 
about half its depth, and 
the under side of the nut 
is recessed parallel to the 
slot by filing. The tighter 
the nut is turned the more 
it will bind. 

In Fig. 2 a small slot is 
cut in the side of the nut, 
as indicated, near the bot- 
tom. This forms a lip. A 
small hole is drilled in the 
part of the machine where 
the corner of the nut 
comes, and when the nut 
is tightened this lip is bent 
down into the hole, thus 
locking the nut. 

In. Fig. 3 a common 
washer is used, a slot being 


= This throws up a 
urr or cone onthe under 
side of the washer. The 


washer is put. on and, with a prick-puneh held in the hole, an 
impression is made in the machine by tapping the punch with 
ahammer. Then the washer is given a 
cone or burr will set into this, the nut is tightened and the 
edge of the washer at the slot is turned up. 
Fig. 4 shows a piece of sheet iron held in place on a wooden 

surface by means of re? 
ER PIN using a strip of strap iron beneath the nut. Fig. 6 shows a 
FIG-6 cotter-pin used for holding a nut. __. . A. Willey. 


alf turn so that the 


ascrew. Fig. 5 shows another way of 


Willey 
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Steer Clear of Lawsuits 
By A. H. FHROCKMORTON 


| Reet peo of Liberty Bonds by Hus- 
band and Wife Jointly : Is it possible 
for husband and wife to purchase a 
liberty bond jomtiy, and have it regis- 
: tered so that it will be payable to them 
- - jointly ? FP. J., New York. 

a Yes. Husband and wife may buy the bond 
4 and have it registered in the manner indicated. 


2 Purchase of Real Estate by Minor: If a 

. person under twenty-one years of age 

desires to buy real estate, what is it 

necessary for him todo? M. R., Maine. 

A purchase of real estate by a minor is 

binding on the seller, but may be repudiated 

by the minor himself within a reasonable time 

after he becomes of age, in which case he can 

return the property and recover the purchase 

money. The only way in which the seller can 

: be protected against the right of the mimor to 

24 rescind the transaction is to have a guardian 

fe appointed for the mimor and to have the guar- 

dian make the purchase for the minor under 
authority of court authorizing him to de so. 


Liability fer Accidental Injury to Another’s 
Property: Sometime ago I backed my 
automobile into a window on the prop- 
- erty of another person and broke the 
\ glass. The owner carried insurance on 
















the window and was reimbursed by the 
insurance company, which is new de- 
: manding that I pay it for the damage 
" to the window. Can the insurance com- 


: pany make me pay for this damage re- 
i sulting from a pure accident ? 
Missouri. E. J. 


You are liable to the owner of the broken 
window or to the insurance company for the 
value of the window. From your standpoint, 
the damage may have been the result of a pure 
accident, but the law requires you to use your 
property so as not te injure another either in 
his persen or in his property, and you 
liable for any injury done to another through 
your failure te comply with this rule. 


Power To Disinherit Children: Does the 
law give a man the power to disinherit 
all his children, or must he leave every 
one of his children at least something 
in order that his will may be valid? I 
am told that, in Pennsylvania at least, 
a child can not be completely disinherited. 
Pennsylvania. Subseriber. 


The notion that a will is not valid unless the 
testator leaves each one of his children at 
least something is more or less prevalent in 
many parts of the country. Such, however, 
is not the law. If the will is properly drawn, 
the testator may eut off every one of his chil- 
dren “without a shilling,” and without even 
mentioning their names. This is the law in 
Pennsylvania and im every other state in the 
Union. In order, however, that the testator’s 
wishes as expressed in the will shall be carried 
out in every particular, the will must. dispose 
of all his property, and it must not pe go 
that any of his children were omit by 
accident or mistake. If, for example, one of 
the testator’s children is not mentioned in the 
will, and it can be preved that the testator 
was under the im ion at the time of mak- 
ing his will that this child was dead, whereas 
in fact the child was alive and has survived 
the testator, this child is entitled to take 
exactly the same share of the testator’s 
estate that he would. have taken had there 
been no will ; otherwise the will is valid. 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the: paper, 
each in its turn, if ef interest to the general 
reader. ose who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “ Law 

Department,” this office. 
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part from another. My new (copyrighted 


@ WITTE ENGINE 


Many of my customers are making money sawing 
wood—earning more thang geod living. me makess bigh os SiGe day BS 


00 

CHANCE our bit if you live in a 
whe can must burn #8 
you 


It comes to you complete as shown, Belt, Speed Regulator, 
pone hy Saw Fable, Saw, oe riage —s ee Chain 

rake and full engine equipment. ou} when 
' a water. Wriie for yt @ 


Back if not Satisfied on my new 90 mee ae } 
antee. I can ship entire outfit (Kerosene or Gasoline) same day order 
You get it all at quse— not yale from one place and @ . 
tells all about it—tells os) 
' you “How to Judge Engines” and “‘How to Make Money Sawing’’. 
Write me today for full particulars.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WORKS 1624 Oakland Ave.,; Kansas City, Mo. 
1624 Empire Building, Pittsburgh,Pa. @ 
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-In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


ablo, rast-resisting galvanized sgt en 
tests have proved superiorit this material for Roo: T 

Calve otc. Keystone CorPen is Root 
ing Tin Plates. Look for 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. * 2 iS. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. 
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Raw Furs 





Fur-bearing animals are found in al- 
most every locality. Add to your in- 
Mink, Skunk, Fox, 









~ 


uskrat, etc. Ship 


to us consignments of any size. 
We pay Express or Mail charges. 


Get on our mailing list for Price 


Lists. W the Largest and 
Oldest Fur House in the World 


Revillon Iréres 


450 West 28th Street New York City 
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How To Trap the Raccoon and Opossum 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


hard to capture, especially the rac- 
coon. They are found in wooded 
country, usually not far from water. 
The raccoon is distributed all over 
America, but the opossum does not 
range very far north. Generally speak- 
ing, the animals are most numerous in 
swamp and marsh land. The flesh is 
good to eat and can be sold in many 
cities. When the pelt hunter can market 
both the skjns and the carcasses, he 
makes more money trapping the animals. 
The beginner must pay attention to 
the traps that are used for taking the 
raccoon. The animal is large and stron 
and often pulls out of holds which woul 
rove effective for other fur-bearers. 
nless fastenings can be put in deep 
water, it is best not to employ stakes. 
Wire the chains to rocks or logs instead. 
The rocks or logs should weigh at least 
twenty-five pounds. A captured rac- 
coon can drag these but a short distance, 


[Meee raccoon and opossum are quite 


Raccoon tracks 


and does not get a straight pull nor 
much of an opportunity to work its leg 
from between the jaws. 

Nothing smaller than a No. 1% trap 
should be put out. Catches can be made 
with No. 1 traps, but it is best not to 
take any chances of losing the skins. 
If stakes are utilized, do not use soft 
wood. The raccoon has strong, sharp 
teeth and uses them to advantage. It 
is not unusual to have them gnaw the 
stakes and escape with the trap. This 
causes needless suffering—a thing the 
trapper should prevent at all times. 

The raccoon, like its larger brother 
the bear, has a keen scent and always 
seems hungry. A good bait is almost a 
necessity in trapping 
the animal. Among the 
baits used by profes- 
sionals are honey, fish— 
fresh, smoked and can- 
ned—corn, clams, etc. 
When making sets, 
mea the trapper should be 

iu careful to hide all boot 
, marks or other evidence 
of his presence. Unless 
this is done but few 
skins will reward him. 

Sets for the raccoon 
give best results when 





placed in water. A good method is to 
uild V-shaped pens of rocks near shore, 
place a bait in the back part and guard 
it with one or more traps. If honey or 
canned fish is used for bait, it must be 
above the water. If a small perch or 
sucker is used, stake it just below the 
surface so it can easily be seen. The 
idea is to give a natural appearance to 
the fish. 

Do not overlook partly submerged 
hollow logs anchored along a stream. 
Place traps at each entrance. If the 
water is too deep, build a base of mud, 
stones, or other material for each set ; 
when the water is shallow make an ex- 
cavation for the trap. No decoy is 
needed for a set of this kind, for the 
first animal in passing will try to enter 
the log. 

Search for raccoon tracks where small 
streams enter larger ones. The tracks 
resemble the imprints of a small baby’s 
foot. Once seen they are not easily for- 


& &€ ee 
a ee oe 


Opossum tracks 


gotten. As a rule, in places like those 
just mentioned, concealed traps will 
prove very effective. In case there are 
no distinct pos use a bait and arrange 
the set sc that the animal in investigat- 
ing is bound to be taken. 

n shallow water, not more than ten 
feet from shore, open clams and arrange 
them in a pile so that the top is slightly 
above the surface. Surround the pile 
with traps. .For this plan the water 
must be reasonably clear and the set 
must be hidden by grass, moss or similar 
material from the bottom of the stream 
or pond. Make a trail of canned salmon 
leading to the spot, 

The raccoon often 
travels under shelv- > 
ing banks, and it is 
there that some of 
the largest catches 
can be made. When 
such a location has 
been found, conceal 
the traps where the 
tracks enter the 
water. 

Land sets like 
those used in taking 
skunks and civets 

(Continued on page 26] 





Becoming a Good Rifle Shot 


By ARCHIE JOSCELYN 


yee’ of our soldiers are among the 
crack shots of the world. Much of 
this is due to the fact that they handled 
guns as boys, and became good shots 
through shooting squirrels. Perhaps you 
will never need to be a good shot as a 
professional ; but whether you do or not, 
there is a lot of papesure in using a gun, 
if properly handled ; and if you ever need 
the knowledge, you have it. 

The three essentials are: Always be 
careful with your gun, Be sure of what 
you are shooting at. Keep the gun clean 
after shooting. 

A dirty gun will not shoot well. Keep 
it where it will not become rusty; damp- 
ness will rust it. A canvas case is a 
thing in which to keep the gun. ean 
both the inside and outside with an oiled 

every few weeks, 





_ ou can not hit the target, examine — 
J es age ares : 


] 
Tese-po der cartridges. are ber 


the sights are out of place, and to tell 
how to adjust them. Allow for wind, 
which may cause a poor shot; and allow 
for shooting up hill or for a long dis- 
tance. Practise shooting and aiming 
with either eye. It will come natural 
in time, and will help if one eye is 
weaker than the other. 

Use a light-weight rifle with fairly 
small caliber,—one that you can hold 
easily without your hand trembling. If 
the sight is dim touch it up with a little 
enamel. If it is too coarse, file it outa 
trifle with a very fine file. If that does 
not help, and it is too coarse to shoot 
accurately, a peep-sight may help, Your 
hardware dealer can supply one for you. 
If you are near-sighted, a telescope sight 


may help. 
Prectiee until you find out what is 
wrong, then practise some mo 


far in tne,” Greselas soke 
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| of Furs this Month ! 
| And Will Pay Top Market Prices- *“" 
| Spot Cash-—Ship Now! 

4 We have a market for every kind of fur you can ship— 


2 coon, skunk, muskrat, mink, fox, wolf, opossum, mole-skins, at high 
prices—even rabbit skins have value if in good condition. 


With wool so high, people are buying fur coats instead of cloth; furs 











































; are needed bor. aviators’ Jackets and soldiers’ coats; fure 3 are used for 

4 trimming muffs, collars, hats—everythi a result prices are 

| higher than they have been in years. Pack’ up all the furs you have 

a, and ship at once! We will pay you highest prices, ve you absolutely 

4 dependable grading, and send check by return mail! 

bas 

4 Largest Fur House . Louis, 

4 Over 500,000 shippers deal with us yearly. Women—Start Your Bo 
We have received and paid for as high as With thousands of trappers in the — 

= 5019 shipments in a single day. Thelargest ti, jg a money-making opportunity for 

fe banks in St. Louis vouch for us. Funsten 4. and women, too—that pays hand- 

Be Bros. & Co. have grown to be the World’s <1 in cash. Costs little to start. Easy, 

4 Largest Fur House only because they have },..aithful, profitable! Start now. 

oe treated shippers fairly—giving them correct 

4 grading—and pay them every cent of value Trappers’ Guide—Market Reports, 

a in furs Si Keep your furs going to Shipping Tags — FREE 

. Punsten Bron, & Co. all threngh the ey Send post-card for Trappers’ Guide, Game 

- Don’t wait until your winter’strappingis 1.ws and Supply Catalog—a 3-in-2 book, 

a over. Ship today—a few skins ormany— FREE. Animalspicturedin natural colors. Shipping 

By and get your cash now—top prices! Tags and Market Reports sent FREE. Write today 








FUNSTEN BROS. & CO, firicame. St. Dours. mo. 
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(GUARANTEED PRICE LIST 
guarantees you more money as 
the market goes up; no less if the 
market goes down. 


Tag Your Furs toUs! 


EN the of “hunting the game”, do not lose 
6 rich profits oy be a y sending 
Prouty’s, the house that avers 
, spot cash, honest an 

Soutien treatment all around. 

“Grandad Shipped to Prouty”’ 
The Oldest Fur House in New York 
NEW YORK is the center of the fur wealth, of 
the world. It houses more buyers thanany city 
to which you can ship your furs. These = 

hestaxins that you can catch. 
pay ighest prices for them. That is why, ne 
matter what you neve been getting for your 
furs, Prouty pays m 
Prouty’s was established nearly half a cen- 
fief cioa of th buhnet: eapgaatio or 
pe methods, my "Policies, its ide ideals. 


Gee be sure of a fair dealt ‘and 
Cackis che rule of Prouty. You receive 
your check immed 
Get On our "Malling List 

ge kee posted 

a Sond Jor our latest prin the: tte tos! 

yc L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Gi d 
| 2 Pca oo 
388 WEST BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK CITY 





Wants Your Furs 
Why be satisfied with ordinary prices 
when you can get MORE money by 
prt oy he to this well known and 


le house? You get ALL 


Write vb an eens AS 


cwlifbe eont FRED oe FRED, ge request at A posta 
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Mr. Skunk 
Has Entered Society 


By D. B. SILBERMAN 


R at least a hundred years, probably 

more, the skunk has been one of the most 

espised and feared animals that roamed the 
woods ; but opinion has changed. 

There is no more beautiful fur than that of 
the lovely, silky black skunk, The name is 
not beautiful and has long been connected 
with things unpleasant; but this is also 
changed. In Europe the fur has been sold 
for years under the rightful name; but in 
America our mothers, wives, sweethearts and 
daughters would promptly elevate their noses 
at the mere mention of its name, so it was 
necessary to rechristen Mr. Skunk after he 
had been skinned. This was when the skins 
sold at from twenty-five cents to $1 and were 
considered cheap fur. In the past few sea- 
sons, since the ie have sold readily at from 
$3 to $6, and even as high as $10, milady is 
glad to show her set of skunk furs to her prob- 
ably less fortunate neighbors. 


ee 


How To Trap the Raccoon 
[Continued from page 24] 


may frequently be of value if care is taken in 
the arrangement. Traps can be concealed in 
trails leading into corn-fields. 

Raccoons never fail to investigate any bright 
object inthe water. Knowing this, pelt hunt- 
ers often place a piece of bright tin near their 
traps, so that when a raccoon approaches to 
investigate he is taken. 

In steep banks, dig pockets about eighteen 
inches deep and four or five inches in diam- 
eter. Have these so that the entrances are 
in water but the back parts above 
it. Put bait in these excavations. 
Smoked fish is good bait because 
it gives off an odor which the 
animals can detect and locate. 
Conceal these sets with moss or 
water-soaked leaves. 

To skin the raccoon, cut from 
the tip of the jaw to the root of 
the tail. Remove the fur in the 
same way that the hide of a steer 
is removed. The raccoon is the 
only one of the smaller animals 
that should be skinned open. 

Raccoon trapped in northern 
and central sections should be 
handled as shown in Fig. 1, page 
24. Do not overstretch the skins. 
The heavier and more dense the 
fur, the greater the value; over- 
stretching injures the fur and 
depreciates the value. Raccoon 
trapped in southern sections should be 
stretched square, as shown in Fig. 2, e 24, 
as most southern raccoons are used for coat 
purposes and will bring considerable more if 
stretched as nearly square as possible. 

The opossum is not so hard to trap as the 
raccoon. One of the best ways is to hang sar- 
dines about a foot from the ground in bushes 
and conceal traps under them, covering with 
something natural to the place. The opossum 
can smell the sardines for long distances. 

Good places to trap opossums can be found 
along streams. They travel in such places, 
“peer following a trail in which sets may 

made, If there are no distinct paths, use 
rabbit, fowl or muskrat for bait, suspending 
the bait above the trap on a stake. fowl is 
used, pluck and leave the feathers near. Scat- 
ter particles of canned fish where the opossum 
travels, in trails leading to the traps. Sets 
should not be too close together. Several 
trails 100 feet long will accommodate about 
two or three traps each. If opossums are 
numerous it is possible to capture a half dozen 
during a night with the method just explained. 

In preparing opossums for market do not 
split the pelts open, but case them pelt side 
out. Scrape off all superfluous meat and fat 
and ery 2 off the tail, as this is worthless and 
only adds to the weight of the skin. See Fig. 3 
for correct way to stretch. The ide nee to 
be dried only long enough to hold their sha 
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Be Seep You one The 
Most it Money For Your Furs 


oe e chances when you can ship to 
KER BROS. & CO., an old, reliable 
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The World’s Fur Center 
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Dried Beef Cure 


ERE is the Farm Journal method 

for dried beef, tested for thirty 
years and-used again and again by many 
of Our Folks: 

Get the tender side of the round out of 
a good fat beef. For every twenty 
pounds of beef, take one pint of salt, a 
teaspoonful of "saltpeter and a quarter 
of a pound of brown sugar. Mix these 
well, rolling out any lumps ; divide into 
three be ag: parts and rub well into 
the b for three successive days. 
Turn beef daily in the liquor it will 
make. It should not make much, but 
what there is rub into and pile on the 
beef. Rub a little extra salt into the 
hole cut for the string to hang it by. 

At the end of a week hang in a dry, 
rather warm place, till it stops dripping, 
then in a cooler dry place. Do not 
smoke it; it spoils the flavor.~ Before 
flies come in the spring, wrap in paper, 
and put it in a stout bag with a string 
out to hang by. If it molds some through 
the summer, scr. and scrub the mold 
off and always trim the outside before 


chipping. 


How To Make Scrapple 


All over the Union are Pennsylvania 
ople who like scrapple. It should be 
lorer known everywhere, and we re- 
print our directions for making it, with 
the hope that it will be tried in other 
states. Scrapple is made of the waste 
pees of meat, the trimmings of the 
ams and shoulders, the head, the heart, 
a small piece of the liver, and the skins 
from the lard and sausage meat. The 
ears, carefully cleaned and the cartilage 
removed, may. be used. The head is 
split between the jaws, and, after the 
tongue is taken out, is split the other 
= . Cut off the snout, remove the jaw 
nasal cavities. Put the head meat 
aa skins into the boiler with water to 
cover them, the rest of the meat fol- 
lowing fifteen minutes later. Boil until 
the meat leaves the bones, chop it fine, 
strain the liquor and bong to it enough 
uid to three 
of meat. Set the touid to boiling, stir- 
ring in cornmeal to make a moderately 
thick mush, stirring all the time. Or 
half cornmeal! and half buck wheat-meal 
may be used. Then put in the meat, 
mixing thorough- 
ly, and season to 
taste with salt, red 
and black pepper, 
and either sage, 
sweet marjoram 
or thyme, which- 
ever flavor you 
prefer. The corn- 
meal should be 
fine, made of new 
corn, well dried 
before grinding, 
and there shou 
be about as much & 
of it as of the Henry Hog: 
meat, Put the ™*;mmie. 
scrapple away in 
pans in a cold place. 











“I'd enlist 
t I know 
I’m overweight” 


To cook, cut into 


‘slices, lay in a very hot pan, and fry 


quickly until brown. 
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Fur MarketIs UP 
—Ship NOW to 


money possible for every pelt. od expert, experien 
iradere know how to get you all there is ina fur. 
wn. Shipnowto Taylor. 
Your Check Sent At Once 
You don't have to wait. Check is sent as fast os mail will 
carryit. Two St. Louis banks and over a million satis- 
Sed cestemere vena foc an Ship now to Taylor. 
— At Once—Send Coupon Later 
furs to us while prices arket 
most acti active, Then if you Fe nda) = band medin 
coupon, fill it outand send. ‘But tag your bundle to usnew— 
whether you have a lot or a few. Ship now to Taylor! 


F. Cc. TAYIOR FUR CO COMPANY 


12 Fur Exchange ids St Louis, Mo. © 
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international Fur 
408 Fur Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
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highest on record. Furs are scarce and’ will have to take their place. Get busy and 
| am paying very high prices catch all youcan. Big money in trepping, 
My prices are net, 2 deduct no comanesions and also pay express and parcel post charges. You will like my good 
grading and continue to ship to me. Money is sent you same day I receive your shipment. You cannot afford to 
he 1 want your furs. Enlist in my army of satisfied shippers. Write 
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tor operating problems—danger of 


water freezing in the 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By P. T. HINES 





Winter Care of Tractors and Automobiles 


Cw: weather brings several trac- 


eral thousand volts in the secondary 
circuit, comes along the wire, passes 
down the little metal rod in 





cooling system, poor lubrica- 
tion because of sluggish action 
of cold oils, difficulty in start- 
ing the motor, and the matter 
of proper storage. 

very year thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage is done 
by allowing water to freeze in 
the cooling systems of trac- 
tors. Iron throws off heat 
very rapidly, and consequently 
it takes an engine cylinder 
only a little while to reach the 
temperature of the surround- 
ing air. The sheet of water 
around the bon is very 
thin and it quickly becomes the 
temperature of the jacket. Therefore, 
water will freeze in a tractor cooling 
system when there is no ice film on the 
surface of a pailful of water near-by. 

Pure water is the best cooling medium. 
The only safe way to prevent freezing 
is to drain the system each time after 
e tractor is used in winter. Start early 
enough in fall to be safe, too. Drain the 
cooling system while the motor is hot and 
every drop of water will be dried out. 

There is also danger of a tractor not 
getting enough oil and grease in winter. 

very kind of lubricant used becomes 
sluggish when subjected to cold. The 
custom which old steam engineers used 
of warming lubricants on frosty morn- 
ings, may be followed by the tractioneer 
to good advantage. A little warm oil 
added to that already in the lubricator 
will make the whole supply more easily 
handled. It goes without saying that 
every tractor owner should out what 
kind of oil is recommended by the manu- 
facturer of his machine for use in win- 
ter. Be careful to see that all grease- 
— are not only filled witha good, 
light grease, but that they also are 
screwed down several times more before 
starting the tractor on a cold morning. 

Getting a tractor motor started in 
cold weather is often difficult. One of 
the most satisfactory methods is to fill 
the entire cooling system with hot 
water. At least, pour a bucketful of 
hot water into the system to warm it up, 
start the motor, and later finish filling 
the system when the engine is hot. 

Where only a small amount of hot 
water is available, it probably may be 
used to best advantage by warming the 
carbureter. To do this wrap a cloth 
about the carbureter and engine intake 
manifold and pour the water on the 
cloth. This cloth will hold the hot water 
in contact with the cold metal for a 
greater length of time than if it were 
merely ured on the carbureter. 
Another help is to get some very high 
test gasoline for use in priming, or make 
# mixture containing one-half ether and 
one-half gasoline. 

Before cold, bad weather sets in clean 
up the tractor and give it a coat of 
Ears. If a tractor is to be idle any 
ength of time, all bearings should be 
liberally oiled, and the lubricator filled 
to its limit. This protects the bearings. 








To Jack Up the Tractor 


A short time Se found it necessary 
to remove the wheels from my tractor. 
I was without help and there was no 


jack available. I solved the problem — 


running the wheels back on to some 
bia S 


locking up under the axles se- 
curely, and then ing the blocks 
from under the wheels. The same re- 


sult might have been secured by running 


—— ae 4 nt vi 
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Coid weather has no terrors for a tractor. Hauling 





the wheels backeon small mounds of 
earth and digging away the earth after 
blocking the tractor up. W. H. Hull. 





“It Isn’t the Spark Plugs” 


By WILLIAM WALTON 


B See misses? Doesn’t pick up, eh?’’ 
asked the trouble man, thought- 
fully, laying a screw-driver across the 
spark plug head. 

‘Oh, it isn’t the spark plugs!”’ 
laughed the owner scornfully. ‘‘I scraped 
the points bright and opened them a 
shade so as to _— good fat spark ; and 
it didn’t help things a bit. Besides, you 
can see for yourself what strong sparks 
jump off the end of that screw-driver 
when you hold it almost touching the 
cylinder head, No; it must be the car- 
bureter; and you fellows have got to 
give me a new one.”’ 

**Certainly, certainly !’’ ed the 
trouble man, with a cheerful smile. 
“* But suppose we try the car on the 


ad. 

** All right ; but wait till I get my 
overcoat.’ 

Half an hour later the owner jerked 
out his gears, snapped off the switch 
and faced the trouble man. ‘‘ Say, now; 
what did you do to this car while I was 
getting my overcoat? I wasn’t three 
we but it runs better than it ever 

i ‘ae 

‘*Why, I cleaned the spark plugs; 
that’s all.’’ 

Now this is a true story, or, rather, a 
lot of true stories; for,-as every repair 
man knows, dirty or defective spark 
plugs are the cause of at least nine- 
tenths of all gasoline engine trouble. 

Look at the sketch a moment; it’s a 
section through a jump-spark plug. The 
dotted parts are made of non-conduct- 
ing material through which electricity 
ean not pass—porcelain, stone or mica ; 
the black or shaded parts are metal and 
let the electric spark pass freely. This 
high tension spark (at a pressure of sev- 








rarer SaDe 


manure 
is only one of many winter jobs for the tractor 


the center of the plug, and 
jumps across to the metal 
point that is sticking out to 
meet it. Thence, by way of 
the cylinder and other heavy 
metal parts, it travels easily 
and comfortably back to the 
magneto. But this spark cur- 
rent is at tremendously high 
tension, and is always trying 
to ‘‘ break out’’ at the weakest 

int, like steam in a boiler. 

he weakest point is the air 
space between the ignition 
points; but if these are put 
too far apart, the current will 
try to hunt up some other, 
easier way. One-thirty-second of an 
inch, a little less than the thickness of a 
new dime, is about the right separation. 

Carbon and water are good conductors 
of electricity; oil is a non-conductor. 
Therefore, the whole interior of the plug 
vee f be dripping with oil without any 
bad effect, but if there is a coat of car- 
bon under the oil, the electricity finds it 
much easier to leak quietly away on this 
carbon coat, across to the metal, rather 
than to blaze violently over between 
the points. On a cold, damp morning a 
thin film of moisture often gathers on 
the non-conducting material, and short- 
circuits the electricity to the metal. 

There are four things to do in case of 
trouble: 1. Take out the spark plugs. 
one at a time; connect the wire to the 
top, hold the side of the iron bottom of 
the plug against the cylinder, and crank 
the engine. If no spark, or only a weak 
or occasional spark, jumps the points, 
unscrew the plug in the middle; wipe 
and scrape clean the insulating parts. 

2. See that the wire connections at 
the > are tight and clean. 

8. If you still do not get a good 
spark, the insulating material is prob- 

ly cracked or broken ; you must put on 
a new Plug. 

4. If you still do not get results, the 
trouble is somewhere else—in the wiring 
or the magneto; but that won’t happen 
once in a hundred times. 








Washing Benefits the Car 


Failure to wash a car will sees its ap- 
pearance in a short time. The varnish 
of a car is benefited and hardened by 
frequent washing in clear cool water, 
but is damaged if mud is allowed to 
freeze on the body of a machine. 

Start in by cleaning the top, giving it 
first of all a good dusting, following this 
up with a apeneing of tepid water and 
castile soap. chamois skin kept es- 
ee ac for the purpose will hasten the 

ring. Never fold the top until dry. 

ather upholstery should be 
with a woolen cloth dipped in water to, 
which a few drops of ammonia have 
been added. Upholstery covered with 
cloth can best be cleaned by spongin 
with water to which a little salt an 
alcohol have been added. 

You can now use the hose, removing 
the nozzle and letting the water flow 
gently over the body until much of the 

irt and dust is washed off. With alittle 
patience most of the dirt can be ‘‘floa 
off.’’ After wetting the mud-covered 
car thoroughly, it may be well to let it 
soak for a few minutes. 


Our TrRovuBLE MAN—a trained expert—will be 
giad to answer any questions relating to tractors. 
a quick by mail is wanted, enclose 4 


Walton, care of The Farm Journal Phiie Pa. : 
















































































Tanning Skins for Fur Rugs 
By F. H. SWEET 


NGORA goat skins make beautiful 
rugs, and the tanning is not nearly 
so complicated a process as one would 
imagine. First, make a strong lather 
with hot water and soap; let it get cold 
and then wash the skin in it, carefully 
——— out all thedirt from the wool; 
after which wash it in cold water until 
all the soap is rinsed out, ot the 
water until the last one is clear. Then 
put the skin in a tub and pour over it 
two gallons of hot water in which has 
been dissolved a pound each of salt and 
alum. See that the skin is completely 
covered, and let it soak for twelve hours. 
Drain it well then, and stretch it care- 
fully on a board to dry, stretching it 
several times while drying. Before it 
is quite dry sprinkle on the flesh side a 
mixture of one ounce each of finely pul- 
verized alum and saltpeter, rubbing it 
in well. Let the skin remain a day or 
two, and if the hair does not seem to 
be firm, rub again with alum ; fold the 
flesh side together and hang in the shade 
two or three days, turning over each day 
until dry. Then scrape the flesh side 
thoroughly with a blunt knife and rub 
with pumice-stone until it is clean, and 
the skin will be ready for use. 





Big Bill the Trapper Says— 


When you go after the wolf the first 
paenes is to destroy all traces of the 

uman odor. The wolf is very suspicious 
of any human scent. I always dip my 
traps in melted beeswax or boil them in 
strong sage tea before setting. Gloves, 
well rubbed with a good trail scent, 
should always be used -in setting traps 
for wolf. 

A small piece of cotton or wool should 
be placed under the pan of the trap in 
order to prevent anything from petting 
under the pan. Traps should be con- 
cealed carefully. Qne good way to trap 
the wolf is to dig a hole along a cow pat 
near a fence or stream, put the trap in 
the hole and sprinkle a little dirt and 
burnt hay over it. 

When the snow is on the ground place 
a heavy stone in a sack and scent both 
sides of the sack well with a good trail 
scent. Then get on your horse and ride 
out to where you intend to make your 
set, dragging the sack on the ground. 
Pull the drag close to your horse and 
make a short turn. This will also lead 
the wolf to make a short turn and he 
will not step over the trap. Extend the 
snow path across the prairie from stream 
to stream so that there will be a scented 
trail for the wolf to follow up to the 
trap, After digging a hole in the snow, 
the trap should be laid on a piece of 
white paper, set, and carefully covered 
with a very thin layer of snow. 

Mr. Bailey, of the United States Bi- 
ological Survey, suggests the follow- 
ing formula for making wolf and coyote 
scent: Place half a pound of raw beef 
or venison in a wide-mouthed bottle and 
let it stand from two to six weeks, or 
longer, or until it is semnigs po} decayed 
and the odor has become as offensive as 
possiiie. Then add a quart of some 
iquid animal oil—prairie-dog oil is prob- 
ably best—and one-half ounce of asa- 
fetida, dissolved in alcohol, and one ounce 
of tincture of Siberian musk, or if this 
can not be obtained, an ounce of com- 
mon musk. As this is attractive to cattle 
and horses, the traps should be set only 
in places where they are not likely to be 
disturbed by stock. 

In preparing the wolf skin for the 
market, it should be cased fur side out. 
Pelts should be dried in a cool, dry place 
—good stretchers should be used. When 

enough to hold their shape, they are 
ready for shipment. 
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-W. Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 T0 $6.00 


We tan Furs. Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our450-page Hunters’ and Trape 
pers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise Skunks, 
Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. 


Write for Price List. 


Dept.113 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wren No. 61 
Sent by Parcels Post, but asking you to remit Postage you find on package, 
THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB, 


w, Christmas Presents 


Buy them early 
Have the Birds in mind when you buy. 


Rustic Cedar Bird Houses 


Robin No. 60 $1.25 each; 3 for $3.50 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Farm Journal, 
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ship us a No. 1 
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We absolutely guarantee to pay ex- 
actly the prices we quote. Positively 


on shipments. We refer you to 
any bank in the U 
sponsibility, 
Price List. 
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» you get paid for 


e U. S. as to our re- 
Write our nearest office 
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JOSEPH ULLMANN, Ine. 
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We must have moreéurs this year. 
Manufacturers are calling on us 
for great quantities.: We now as- 
sute shippers more money than 
any other market can pay. 


The Leading House in the Best Market 


Trappers cannot afford to overlook the 


We pay all 
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Dept, D-17 Established 1854) Dept, D-17 52 years’ reputation we have built for 

1 W. 20th St. Cor. 5th and Rosabel Sts, fair dealing. We always make good, 

New York, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. Our location and our standing canhie us 
to pay extra prices. 
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Milton Schreiber & Co., 


RAW FURS 
138-140 WEST 29TH STREET 
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Ship Now Get “the check that satis- 
fies” by return mail, Send 
for confidential market report and guar- 
anteed pricelist. They both mean more 
money to you. 
S.SILBERMAN & SONS 
Capital Over $2,000,000 
1123R West 36th Street Chicago, lilinoie 











Ship to us this season 
and buy a fine 

with the extra profits 
you get for your 
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WAR Commandments. 
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Gree seemed id, ” valu- 124 West 27th Street, New York City 
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our latest price list "523." 
Fama mene || Cash forRawFurs 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
SKUNK Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox. If you don’t send for our price list we are both 
Siivec atk Dithe Vex, losers because you want our high prices and 
Ce Seed , Marten, ete, Est. 1870, we need your Raw Furs. Price list on request. 
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L. BRIEFNER & SONS, (Est. 1861) 
149 West 25th Street, New York City 
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FURS: HIDES 


i Ay to us than by selling athome. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 
Gives you a 12h. p. for less than the cost of 
Oras chen top extend pou Sidhe op well cove 
your money and use it to de all your work, 
ep meer eo Gree or 
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Friction Clutch Pulley on end of shaft. Ward Gover- 
THE WARD Cé., 2043 Wi St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
. Send for PREE ca: No. B 16 showing low 
price and latest improvements. it order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Mil. 














Earn MONEY i vegetable seeds... 
Este thi in the aes oS sell. 80 4 
and weekly. Be first in your section. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., Box 2, Lancaster, Pa. 
selected seed, ounce, 

25,00 sced, $5.0. J.P. RITTER, M.D., Maquokata, Iowa 

SELL PERRY Dependable TREES and PLANTS 

ow pe eet om 

PERRY NURSERY CO, ROCHESTER. 'N. Y. 


Floral Guide FREE * soeve™ Se™4es. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 25, West Grove, Pa. 
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Public Comfort Stations 


For farmers, automobilists, and the stranger within our gates 





























Wouldn’t this look good to a dusty 
traveler ? 


F you start from New York to San 

Francisco by train, at thestation you 

find a waiting-room, and leading off 
at different sides of the room are com- 
fort accommodations for men and women. 
Even when you board the train thes 
conveniences are to be had. 

If, on the other hand, you start out on 
the same journey by automobile, at no 
points along the highways, even the 
national highways, are comfort stations 
to be found. The entire motor traveling 
public is dependent on private kindness 
for its accommodations, and this in spite 
of the fact that more people now travel 
by motor than by train. 

A civic campaign is now under way 
to have erected in every city or town 
through which a main highway runs, one 
or more public comfort stations, provided 
with a comfortable waiting-room equip- 

with sanitary toilet accommodations 
ormen and women, Pure drinking water 
will be provided ; and in hard-water lo- 
calities a small water-softening appa- 
ratus will supply soft water for aute- 
mobile radiators. The stations will be 
equipped with check-room, telephones, 
news-stand, etc. The waiting-room can 
be used, too, as an emergency hospital in 


case of accidents along the road, while 
telephones connecting the various sta- 
tions along the line will tend to prevent 
crime or check the escape of those en- 
gaged in criminal practises along the 
highways. A competent man and woman 
will be in charge of each station. 

In the smaller towns and villages 
throughout the country smaller stations 
can be built at little cost to take care 
of the needs of strangers or incoming 
farmers and their families. 

It is estimated that the receipts from 
pay toilets, towels, soap, news-stand, boot- 

lack, parcel check-room, telephone tolls, 
candy, light refreshments, etc., should 
be sufficient to make each station pay 
for itself in ten years and be self-sup- 
porting at all times. 

The Public Comfort Station Bureau, 
cooperating with the American Automo- 
bile Association, National Highways As- 
sociation, National Old Trails Road As- 
sociation, and chambers of commerce in 
all parts of the country, is putting th 
a country-wide campaign to provi 
these public conveniences, For full de- 
tails address: Public Comfort Station 
Bureau, 261 Broadway, New York City. 
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A convenient arrangement for a com- 
fort station 


The A B C of Road-Making 


By SAMUEL H. LEA 


_—_ essential requirements of good 


stone road construction may be con- 
densed into the following rules : 
1, Cut the high places down to a grade 


| not exceeding 1 in 20; fill up flats or low 


places so as to have a minimum 


| of 1 in 200. 


2. Construct subdrains to carry awa 


| all seepage water; also make enou 


c dispose of surface-water. 
Fig. 1 shows a subdrain of drain -tile 


| covered with stone. Fig. 2 shows a sub- 
| drain made of logs, and Fig. 3 shows 
| one made of field stone. 





3. Make the subgrade firm and solid 
and give it the same curvature as the 
surface of the finished road. 

4. Spread the bottom course of stone 
evenly, then roll and add a little fine 
material for a binder, and continue the 
rolling until the stones cease to sink and 
creep in front of the roller. 

5. Spread the second course and roll it 
with the addition of binder and water 
until the whole surface is hard and 





smooth, carefully filling with stone an 
depressions that may appear ; then finis 
the whole with a course of three-quar- 
ter-inch stone and screenings. This must 
be soaked with water and rolled until 
the surface is hard and unyielding. Al- 
ways be careful to commence the rolli 
at the sides and gradually work cowutd 
the center; by so doing the crown of 
the road will be preserved. If this work 
is well and thoroughly done the result 
will be a road that is smooth, hard and 
convenient for travel at all seasons of 
the year. Fig. 4 shows a cross-section 
of amacadam road, with layers of stone 
compacted in place. 

Fora farming community the width of 
macadam need not be greater than ten 
or twelve feet. The width of stone sur- 
face should be sufficient to take care of 
all the travel on the road; but on the 
other hand it should not be so great as 
to require unnecessary expense in the 
construction or maintenance of the road. 

When water has to be conveyed from 
one side of a road to the other it should 
be taken under the road by means of a 
culvert. A stone culvert is, of course, 


the best, but a vitrified tile-pipe or a — 
corrugated metal culvert may be used. 
Lastly, give the road a good coat of 
suitable road oil to prevent dust and 
retard much damage to automobiles. 
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*Way Down East 


By G. W. TUTTLE 


















Absent-minded Benson worked him- 
self clear off his perch 


TS old farming communities of New 
England were a rich field for the stu- 
dent of human nature, for they abounded 
with eccentric characters. ow well I 
remember the old deacon who stamped 
out of the country church when the dear 
old minister read for the first time from 
the revised edition of the Bible. The rear 
door was the nearest, but the deacon 
stamped the full length of the aisle and 
went out the front door, while the min- 
ister went calmly on with his reading, 
unmoved. The next Sabbath the revised 
Bible was again read, but the deacon sat 
still—he haumade his protest andcleared 
his skirts of blame. 

Absent-minded Benson was another 
character. _He was the man who, shin- 
gling the rifge of his barn, worked back- 
ward until he worked himself clear off 
his perch and was badly bruised by the 
sudden fall. Benson was a very active 
temperance man and much opposed to 
the use of tobacco. He was a man of 
considerable natural ability, and although 
he lacked education he could really make 
an interesting speech, which was en- 
livened occasionally by some laughable 
mistake. 

Such an error was made by Benson in 
@ speech at the town hall one night. He 
made the statement that his posterity— 
meaning his ancestors—was contami- 
_ Bated by the use of tobacco. 

There was a quaint old minister who 
eeoeenes sometimes on very queer texts. 

is text for one Thanksgiving sermon 
was, ‘‘ Slow bellies.’’ As might be in- 
ferred, the sermon was on the evils of 
——t 

Elizur Brown, Esq., was one of the 
characters of the town. He carried him- 
self like a lord, and the boys called him 
*‘ Lord Lizur.’’ When he discussed poli- 


tics it was to him as though all the world 


stood still to listen. Time, friends, er- 
rands, promises—éverything was forgot- 
ten when the lure of politics was heavy 
upon him. - 

Jim-Hitty Brown was as odd as his 
name. He had conscientious scruples 
against parting with his money. I worked 
for him one day when I was a boy. I 
husked corn for him by the bushel and 
made as much wages as the grown men, 

was satisfactory to me, but it was 
an awful blow to Jim-Hitty Brown to 
pay a boy a man’s wages. 
Beve not space ha te eae 
Some still live ; others are dead. Poazs 
to their souls ! ; 
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EMEMBER, it’s the plows, disks, drills, 


binders, ensilage cutters, feed grinders, 
threshers and the like that do your farm work. The 
tractor is useful only as it furnishes cheap, depend- 
able power for all the other machines. 

That’s why we say, if you need a tractor, you can't make a 
mistake in buying an tional kerosene tractor. 

We have had over 75 years’ experience with farm machines. 
We know the kind of power they require—all of them. For 
over twelve years we have sold tractors that supplied that 
kind of powsss We know from experience that the sizes and 
styles of tractors we sell today will work with the machines 
you depend Be pe for your success and prosperity. And— 
our tractors all operate successfully on cheap kerosene, 

When you buy an International kerosene tractor you buy 
with it the benefit of our long farm machine experience and . 
all the advantages of dealing with a service organization 
which brings a well stocked branch house or a live, wide- 
awake retail dealer within telephone call of you. it may 
surprise you to know that an International tractor, plus these 
advantages, which no one else can give, costs you less per 
year of active service than any other tractor sold in anywhere 
near the same numbers, 


International Harvester Company of America 
Clacerporated) 
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All light mechanisms operate easier and last longer 
if regularly oiled with 3-in-One. This great oilis very 
penetrating. Goes right to the friction point. Works out 
caked grease and dirt. Stays in the bearing and lubricates 
oeeladin. Wont gum or dry out. Contains no grit or grease. 
Try 3-in-One for oiling tools, cream separator, sewing 
machine, washing machine, talking machine, clocks, locks, bolts, guns, traps. 
Autoists—oil Ford commutators and all magnetos with 3-in-One. To stop 
auto spring squeaks, apply freely to edges and ends of the leaves, 
3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 15c, 25¢ and 50c bot- 
tles; also in 25¢ Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE Generous sample and Dictionary of Uses, 
To save postage, request them on a postal card. 
THREE-'IN-ONE OIL CO, | 
165KEH. Broadway :: New York City. 
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@Mestclox 


~ the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 








AR TIME—every min- 

ute counts! Everything 
must be on time; everyone 
must keep in step. 


Westclox keep close tab on 
minutes. They run and ring 
on the dot. 

They’re trim, alert, depend- 
able, and low in price; thrift 
clocks. There are not enough 
Westclox to go ’round. Take 
good care of yours, 










Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle, fli. U.S.A Factories at Peru, IL 








Watts’ Famous Corn Shellers! 


NOW SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY US 


$74 10 Here’s Big News for America’s Corn Growers — Our First An- 
s "i mouncement and your best chance to own a World’s Famous Waits’ 


All other sizes are 
now offered at equally 
big reductions, 


Watts No. 4. Corn Sheller 
for the man. who shells corn only 
for his own use. oes = to 75 
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Wo, 7. Corn Sheller 




































| Counting the value of the 




















Big Money in Dairying 
[Continued from page 5] 
makes the income from the hens nearly all 


profit. 
“If I had a much larger flock I would have 
to give them more of my time, use a good 
of grain for them, and build more elaborate 
quarters for them. That would interfere with 
my system of farming, and I would have to 
neglect the cows.” 


Crops and Rotation 


Unlike many other farms in this locality, the 
Turner farm uses a regular five-year rotation. 
Each of the five fields contains fourteen acres. 
The first field is in corn, all of whiich is cut 
and shocked. It is planted on sod land that is 
manured in the fall, and afterward harrowed 
with a disk harrow. This method has given 
the largest yields ; he has tried several others. 
His corn averages about seventy-five bushels 
an acre. 

Silage corn and potatoes follow corn. No 
manure is used for them, but the silage corn 

ets 300 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 

he ordinary yield of si is twelve tons an 
acre, and of potatoes eighty to 100 bushels. 
Potatoes do not always pay well, but they 
help to fill out the labor schedule. Some 
years they pay handsomely. 

Wheat follows the silage corn and potatoes. 
No fertilizer is used for it. His last wheat 
crop averaged twenty-six bushels an acre, 
which is about the average on this farm. 

A mixture of timothy, clover and alfalfa is 
sown on the wheat when the ground is lightly 
frozen in early be pes A light dressing of 
manure is spread over the grass land each 
winter. The yield of hay varies from a ton 
to a ton and a half, and sometimes two tons, 
on an acre. 

Half an acre of garden, two acres of orchard, 
and three and a half acres of misce 
crops grown in small lots near the barn, prin- 
cipally for supplemental feed in late summer 
and fall, complete the list of crops. 


Feeding Practise 


Considering the quality of cows on this farm 
it is probable that a larger yield of milk could 
be obtained by some changes in the feeding 
system, but whether this would increase the 
profits is another question. The owner thinks 
not, and he is a very careful observer. The 
fourteen acres of corn for grain produce 
about thirty-five tons of stover, all of which 
is fed. Much of it is shredded and fed to cows 
in place of part of their hay ration, to the 
young stock and to idle horses in winter. 

at the animals leave is used for bedding, 
along with most of the wheat straw from 
fourteen acres. 

Corn is und coarsely, and used libe 

in the rations. Clover and alfalfa predomi- 
nate in the first year hay, which is mostly 
used for the cows; the second year hay con- 
tains more timothy, which is either sold or 
fed to the horses. Last year ten tons of mili 
feeds of various kinds were bought. Most of 
this was cottonseed-meal or oil-meal. 


One Hired Man Is Needed 


In addition to the owner and his fifteen-year- 
old son, who goes to school most of the time, 
the farm keeps one regular hired man. He is 
a man with family, and lives in a comfortable 
cottage on the place. He has a garden, keeps 
about fifty hens anda pig. He gets as much 
milk as his family needs, his firewood, and 
cash wages of $50 a month. This hired man 
has saved almost enough to start out as a 
tenant on a good farm. 

Extra labor is employed at potato planting 
and at harvest time. 


Joe Made $2,500 Last Year 


Mr. Turner’s total investment in this farm is 
estimated at $17,900. In addition to interest 
on this investment, the owner last year made 
about $2,500 for his labor and erial 
ability. He had carefully figured out his in- 
come tax, and that enabled me to get a very 
complete statement of the financial side of 
his business. 
Crop sales were as follows: Corn, $108; 
$654 ; wheat, $610; hay, $300 ; fruits, 
vegetables and a little wheat straw, $92. Live 
stock brought $535; milk, $3,811; poultry and 
eggs slightly more than $300. Increases in 
inventory of live stock and of feed and sup- 
plies Ls parti $600. The gross income was 
t 


The principal item of e was for labor. 
hored tewenes 

son, this amounted to $1,294. Feed | 3625. 

Seeds, fertilizers, depreciation on 

fences, implements, and some miscel- 

laneous items brought the total for 

the year to a little more than x 
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How County Agents Handled 
Harvest Labor Problems 


fb labor situation was serious dur- 
ing the first week of July. However, 
help was gotten in and the situation was 
relieved. The Agent placed seventy- 
nine men through his office, and the 
local labor bureaus placed 225, making 
a total of 304. J. F. P. 


To meet all demands it was necessary 
to take all available men from the towns 
to assist with the harvest work. B.H. H. 


Local help was used to the fullest ex- 
tent. Business men were organized and 
sent out in groups to shock grain in the 
evenings. P. H. 8. 


Labor demands were nr heavy dur- 
ing harvest. Farmers paid from forty- 
five to fifty cents an hour. The Agent 

laced 101 men on farms in the county 
in July. 


Labor demands during harvest were 
supplied largely from local sources. In 
several instances the business men, 
mechanics, and some of the county offi- 
cers, went to the fields and helped in 
harvesting the small grain crops. O. H. 


Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced with the class of laborers that 
applied because they would not go where 
they were sent or would not stay when 
they did go. They expected the wage 
schedule published for harvest to hold 
for the rest of the season. N.N. . 


The manner in which the labor bureaus 
have supplied men has been a surprise 
in the county. Men were sent into the 
county from Omaha, North Platte, and 
other towns. Thirty-three men were 
placed during the second week of July, 
and there were ten or fifteen men who 
could not be. placed. G. H. K. 


Labor registration was held in the 
county during the first week of July. 
Two hundred and twenty-four people in- 
dicated that they would nee men 
to assist them in their farm operations, 
but instead of paying the high wages 
demanded, a number of the farm owners 
got along without extra help. M. C. T. 


Labor conditions were not serious in 
the county during July, although a heavy 
demand has been made on the labor 
bureaus formen. During the five weeks 
sixty-one men were placed by all of the 
bureaus in the county. Several squads 
of business men went out from the city 
and assisted in harvest work. A. R. H. 


The labor situation of the county, 
which at the a of the month 
was thought to be serious, has been 
handled very easily. The Agent placed 
fifty-five men through his office in one 
month. The labor shortage has been 
reduced largely by farmers getting to- 
gether into groups and han ing. their 
work in that way. P. #1. S. 


Labor registration held during June 
made it Pome to determine the man 

wer of the farms in the county. There 

a total of 136 acres of land for every 
man over sixteen years of age regularly 
engaged in farming. According to the 
assessor’s reports this would be seventy 
acres of cultivated Jand per man. The 
Agent placed nineteen men on farms in 
the county in July. R. W. 
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You do not operate 
this player-piano~ 


You Play It! 


HIS pleyer-piano ore you—not the 

temporary novelty of operating a me- 

chanical instrument—but the soul-satis- 
faction of personally playing a piano. T 


House of Baldwin 


The Player-Piano that is All But Human 


is controlled from the pedals, the 
point where you instinctively try to 
put your natural musical feeling into 
the playing of the instrument. Each 
pedal stroke does not merely make 
certain notes strike, but it makes 
them sound with the exact volume 
and accent which your musical feel- 
ing desires. Theforceand styleof the 
strokeare transmitted from the pec 
to the piano strings as the strikin; 
of the artist’s fingers is transmitt 
from the keys to the strings. Itisas 
if you were in direct contact with the 
piano action, sosensitiveisthe Man- 
ualo to your every wish. 


The Manualo is built {nto four 
standard instruments of the House 
of Baldwin, the Baldwin, the Elling- 
ton, the Hamilton and the Howard. 
The price varies with the price of the 
piano. The immense production of 
the House of Baldwin factories at 
Cincinnati and Chicago insures your 
getting the highest value player- 
piano at whatever price you pay. 

Before you bu ope er-piano, ask 
for “The AB the Manualo”, 

iving complete information on the 
evelopment of the player-piano and 
laining in detail why the Manualo 
give youcontinuoussatisfaction. 


book contains complete words and musid {in quartette 


‘TL EREEY! ‘Songs of Our Country 


ment of our ten national and patriotic songs. Tear out this adver- 
ent, write your name and address in margin, and send to 
‘nearest wddvess below or mail your request on a postalcard. We 


send book post: 


paid and free. 


The Ballwin Piano Company 


Cincinnati, 142 W. Fourth Street 


New York 


indianapolis 


St.Louis _ San Francisco 
sit, Dallas 
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RAZOR STEEL 


$1.00 KNIFE for 78c 





















Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









the wonderful cold-weather garment 
for men. War conditions have reduced 
our production but we are keeping 
up the quality. Our gucrantees are 
strong as ever. 


Ask your esos 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Co. 
























(Twill Cloth) 


Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girle 
both wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth. It’s 
fast color—can’t e and wears 
like leather, 


Be sure the Ironclad “army” label 
is sewed in every khaki work shirt, 44 
pants and overalls you buy. 

Garments on sale by dealers—everywhere. 


Frito ter free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 
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Better Seed Beds 


The surest and cheapest way to increase 

ields is to’ plant the crops in better seed 
beds. Whatever your soil, you can put 
it into top-notch condition for planting 
with an 














What Will You Build? 


You doubtless need some new farm building this 

season, Perhaps, it will be a dairy barn, dwell- 

ing, garage, silo, hog house, or other outbuild- 

ing. Whatever it may be, you will get some 
helpful ideas : 


mighty from our new book, 
“Natco on the Farm” 

It tells yon how to have buildings that sre dry, 

aT RE RR 

billa. Teillustrates seores of buildings that 

will ‘stand for ** It’s trueeconomy tobuild 

with Natco @ per- 


Tile — makes every 
se pe, de 
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The Unrecorded Deed 


By M. L. HAYWARD 




















“ Oh, that’s all right; fT never put the 
deed on record” 


the neighbors all called him—died 

a few years ago without a will. 
Maleolm, his only son, thereby became 
the owner of the farm which his father 
had owned. The Johnson farm adjoined 
mine, and a couple of years after his 
father’s death Maicolm came over and 
offered me the farm for $4,800. 

I considered that reasonable, and the 
next day we drove to town, Malcolm 
signed the deed, I paid over the cash, 
and he left for the West that night. 

About six months after I bought the 
place, ““Bogus”’ Bradley, the locai 
money-lender, called me into his office. 

**You bought out Maleolm Johnson’s 
claim to the old Sandy Johnson home- 
stead,”” he began. 
and I were partners in the lumber busi- 
ness a couple of winters. The second 
winter he came out badly in debt to me, 
and in order to make me safe he gave 
me a deed of the farm.”’ 

** Squire Kelly searched the records at 
the time I bought and he never found 
your deed, if you’ve got one,’’ I replied. 

** Oh, that’s all right ; I never put the 
deed on record,”’ was the cups 2 

** Well, it’s all news tome about your 
having a deed, and as I slapped mine on 
record the day I got it, I guess your 
claim don’t amount to very much.’ 

Bradley’s announcement alarmed me 
so much that I hustled across to Squire 
Kelly and told him the whole stery. 

“ He’s correct about his deed not bein 
on record,’’ the Squire declared, ‘‘ for 
looked up the title thoroughly for you 
at the time you took your deed.’’ 

**Oh, yes, he admitted that his deed 
had never been on record,’’ I hastened 
to assure him. 

** And of course at the time you took 
the deed from young Johnson you had no 
knowledge or suspicion that Bradley had 
an unrecorded deed ?’’ queried Kelly. 

** Not the slightest,’” I replied. 

as you can go home and go on 
working in the usual way,’’ Kelly as- 
sured me, “‘and you needn’t let this 
bother you any, for the law is that wher 
a person in good faith, buys from the 
heir of a deceased owner, without any 
knowledge of an unrecorded deed, and 

aces his deed on record as required by 

w, that deed will prevail over an un- 
recorded deed given by the deceased 
owner.” 

‘**Then I’m perfectly safe ?’’ I queried. 
| ‘*Perfectly,”’ Kelly replied. ‘‘It has 
| been the established law in our state 
_ for more than a hundred. years, and has 
_ also been laid down by the State Courts 

of Illinois, Indian 
| Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


A "the neighb JOHNSON—“Sandy,” 





| Missouri, New Ham 
| vania, Tennessee 


, Pennsyl- 











“Sandy Johnson | 


a, Iowa, | | 














































AY OLDIERS and sailors 
must have good teeth and ve 
brush them every day table. 
—that is Uncle Sam’s south : 
wise rule to help keep “'p 
his boys in good health. Takir 
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For the same reason hie 
you should use Be 
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The Crandalls’ Christmas 
[Continued from page 16] 


dressing, and p eS the entire meal just 
as she knew the would have hked 
it if he were home. nd Bennie was not for- 

tten even when it came to setting the din- 
ees table. 

“ Why, mother, there’s only two of us here,” 
exclaimed her husband, as he noticed that she 
had prepared places for three. Then as she 
glanced up at him he understood. Turning 
quickly away to hide his confusion, he swal- 
lowed a lump that seemed to be troubling his 
throat, and then resumed staring with listless 
eyes at the swirling whiteness without. 

“Dinner’s ready, David,’”’ announced Mrs. 
Crandall a few minutes later, and rising he 
took his accustomed place at the head of the 
table. His wife passed a plate to him—one of 
the best dinner-plates that were always re- 
served for company. 

“This is for—Bennie,” she said slowly. 
Taking it, he heaped it high with the choicest 
bits of the delicately browned turkey before 
him. 

“Don’t forget to give him plenty of the 
dressing and cranberry sauce,” prompted his 
wife. 

As Mr. Crandall gently placed the heaping 
late before the vacant chair there came a 
oud knocking at the outside door. Shoving 
back from the table, he rose and started to- 
ward the door, but just as he reached for the 
latch the door swung open and a snow-coated 
figure burst into the room. 

“Bennie! Why, Bennie!” he exclaimed 
joyfully, grasping him by the hand. Then 
turning his headhe shouted: “ Mother, here’s 
Bennie home for Christmas after all!” 

And a moment later the burly, snow-clad 
figure was clasped close in the arms of a little 
old lady whose faded blue eyes were now shi- 
ning with a joyous brightness that even a few 
tear-drops could not dim. 

“But, Bennie,” exclaimed his father in sur- 
prise, “ you wrote us you couldn’t come!” 

“TI know I did,” laughingly responded his 
son, ‘‘but yesterday evening I got a forty- 
eight hour leave. I started home at midnight 
—and here I am, safe and sound.” 

“Take off your things, Bennie,” smiled his 
mother. “ Dinner’ s all ready.” 

“Why, father,” exclaimed Bennie as he 
caught sight of his heaping plate, “ you must 
have guessed I was coming.” 

“No,” explained his fat er with a whimsi- 
cal smile ; “but we were so lonesome we pre- 
tended you were here. It sort of helped some.” 

“Yes,”’ contentedly sighed Mrs. Crandall as 
she beamed across the table at her son, “and 
I’m glad I thought to put plenty of dressing 
in this turkey, and cooked an extra lot of 
cranberry sauce. I haven’t forgotten how 
fond you are of them, Bennie.” 




























Axes To Grind 
By WALT MASON 


Thé man who has an ax to grind is always 
genial, bland and kind, of sweetness he is full ; 
and he indorses all I say, however far I roam 
astray from truth, which is all wool. The 
friends I usually ‘meet when I go bulging 
down the street, their own views entertain ; 
and if I say the "day i is grand, when there is 
rain to beat the band, they say I’ve gone in- 
sane. And if I talk of litics, and stand up 
for a lot of hicks these frie iends of mine detest, 
they say my dome is full of bats, and prod me 
roundly in the slats until they spoil my vest. 
I surely like the honest skate who doesn’t 
=_ or hesitate at speaking of his mind; 
ut I dislike the urbane gent who always is in 





= salaams bent, wh o has an ax to grind. He is 
a 80 passing sweet this morn that I might 
if trample on his-corn, and he would only smile ; 
but I most certainly will find what sort of ax 
he has to grind, in just a little while. Some 
day he’ll grab me by the coat and say he’d like 
to have my vote; he needs it, forty ways; and 
when I gently turn him down he'll shelve the 
aa and spring a frown, and hate me all his 
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Here’s a 


Good Soap FREE! 


If you don’t know the joy of working up that purify- 
ing foamy lather of Grandpa’s Wonder Soap, with its 
piney fragrance and its rich natural tint, send for the 
sample pictured above. 


Grandpa’s Wonder Soap contains genuine pine tar and 
cocoanut oil in an unusual combination that makes it a 
splendid soap for all the family. Pine tar is a truly 
natural cleanser, right from the pine woods, and its action 
is entirely natural. There is no irritation of the skin 
from harsh chemicals. In fact pine tar has such unusual 
healing qualities that the skin, hardened and cracked by 

cold, 1s soothed as well as cleansed by its gentle action. 


For sale by your grocer and druggist. 


GRANDPA’S Wonder Soap 
The Genuine Pine Tar Soap 


Send for this FREE sample and learn the real quality of Grandpa's 
Wonder Soap at our expense. Please use this coupon. 
TESRERSSSCEATRAERER RATE SRR CECA TERRE STEERER ESE RESRERR ESSERE ERR ERSSS ERSTE Re eeeeeee 
BEAVER SOAP co., Dayton, Ohio. Gentlemen: I would like to try Grandpa's 

Wonder Soap containing genuine pine tar, Please send me a sample cake as offered. 


FJ 


Name and address a 


Dealer’s name and othe. 

















nerve-center of civilization 
made at ane at Gas world capital. The os 
pooner te omen A review giv Gaauacle ot public a pts per fills the bill without emptying the pst it costs es 2 a year. Iiyow 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, ~t e least expense 
of time or money, this is your means, If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou would appreciate a paper which puts everythin 
pce 4g fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 1$e to show that you might = loot oy and we will send the Siteser on nema I 15 
The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new f Pathfinder, Box 1, Washington, P. 































$10,000.00 


pereterazens SAW 


"oe ae No, ie ae the best and 

cheapest. saw made to Fg a 

ripping table may be attached. 
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Truth Is Truest Poesy 





The Old Home Nest 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Christmas Day, from far away, 
By train or auto, boat or sleigh, 
All the scattered kith and kin 
With all their broods come tumbling in 
To the old home nest! 
Of all the days the best 
Of all the year is Christmas Day, for any- 
where they roam, 
They think of old-time joys again, 
And wish they were boys again, 
And from the corners of the earth the 
children all come home. 


Cousins shy, stand back, and eye 
Each other tentatively, try 
To make friends; uncles find once more 
The comradeship they knew before 
In the old home nest. 
Of all the days the best 
Of all the year is Christmas Day, for 
over field and foam, 
They think of the old place again, 
And of their mother’s face again; 
With memories tugging at their hearts, 
the children all come home. 


Now on the old mill-pond a bold 
Group, safe-muffied from the cold, 
Skate and laugh and shout and fall, 
Till they hear the dinner-calf. 
Then the old home nest, 
On this day of all the best, 
Is quiet while a blessing’s asked, and 
a prayer for all that roam. 
Then, oh the turkey savory! 
And grandpa’s carving bravery! 
Oh, the goodies baked to celebrate the day 
they all come home! 


Then ’round the hearth they gather grave, 
Where hangs the service flag with brave 
Blue stars triumphant in.a row, 
For Jack and Uncle Phil and Joe, 
(Oh, the old home nest 
Has given of its best !) 
And for Cousin Pete and Harvey, and for 
Cousin Carl and Jack. 
Oh, the pride the smallest cousin shows 
. Today in every star that glows ; 
Oh, the questions and the joy there’ll be 
when all the clan come back! 


Drowsy head and ‘‘time for bed !’’— 
But the grown-ups sit instead 
By the fireplace, quietly 
Talking of what used to be 
In the old home nest! 
This to grandpa is the best 
And to grandma, out of all the nights 
beneath the starry dome ! 
They are glad when letters bring to 
them 
Sweet memories that cling to them, 
But gladdest when it’s Christmas, and the 
children all come home! 





Be Fair and Square 
By F. A. NAGLEY 


Don’t be a cheat, be fair and square; 
Walk straight, look up, push on, play fair! 


The Golden Rule, too oft forgot, 
Alone will bring the joy we’ve sought. 





Sunset Skies 
By ARTHUR E. HAYNES 


The glories of the sunset skies 

Unfold before my wond’ring eyes, 
Until my soul in rapture sings 

Of Him Who is the King of kings; 
Who dips His brushes in the light 
To paint the robes of coming night 
With tints more royal in their shade 
Than mortal ever dreamed or made. 


Evening of November 10. 





Her Day of Power 
By C. I. JUNKIN 


A man is strong just like the ox ; 
He grabs the lines and mounts the box; 


He bosses ’round and swells his chest; 
He towers aloft above the rest. 


For he is Man, and stern and grim ! 
He wants no fuss made over him! 


And Womankind is half a joke, 
The way they fuss and fret and croak! 


But when, some day, he thinks he’s sick, 
The womenfolks will get him quick ! 


Qa 


One Way Out 


The man loudly cried, ‘‘I’ll not stay here 
If you take my booze, my good old beer. 


**T’ll move to a state I know is wet, 
For adrystate means no work and debt.’’ 


‘*But what will you do, my worthy friend, 
When out of all states your booze we send?” 


‘‘When that time arrives your last cent bet, 
I’ll jump in the lake—I’m sure it’s wet !”’ 
R. D., 





That Dog 


By WALTER G. DOTY 


If everybody else’s dog could know as 
much as mine, 

More people would appreciate their fine 
points, I opine. 

He’s just a common kind of dog and has 
no pedigree, 


’ But I have seen a lot of folks who knew 


much less than he. 

We tell him dinner’s ready, and he comes 
right on the run. 

We tell him to put out his hand; ho 
sooner said than done. 

We tell him ‘“Cats !’’ and, my good land, 
how he does hunt around ! 

Especially if some one makes a catty kind 
of sound. 


Whenever we have company that dog is 
right on hand 

To do his tricks and make them laugh; 
our friends all think he’s grand. 

We tell him to roll over—‘‘ get a cooky 
if you’re good !”’ 

And once he nearly did it just as if he 
understood. 

One night when burglars came he barked 
and scared them quick as scat. 

At least we think ’twas burglars, though 
it might have been a rat. 

Oh no, I’d not be envious, I’d think that 
it was fine, 3 

If everybody else’s dog could know as 4 


much as mine! ! 
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able mood, Ali whom he encount- 

ered that night knew it. Ascending 
in the elevator, he failed to speak to the 
operator, thus establishing a precedent. 
A minute later, on entering his apart- 
ment, he walked straight past his ser- 
vant, Pittman, without so much as a 
glance. 

These things, and more, plainly de- 
noted that Floyd Allerton, unemployed 
bachelor and heir to the Allerton mil- 
lions, was not himself. It was also clear 
that Pittman had tidings to impart— 
significant tidings, too, it seemed. Now, 
however, upon beholding his employer’s 
strange actions, he checked the words 
which leaped to his tongue and stared 
after him, irresolute. Then, somewhat 
perplexed, he departed silently toward 
the kitchen. 

Young Allerton proceeded to the living- 
room and paused beside the library table. 
He stood here morosely for a moment 

azing vacantly into space, and then 

ropped into a broad armchair which 
faced the front windows. 

Presently he lifted his right hand and, 
holding it to the light, surveyed it quite 
intently, as though seeing it for the first 
time. Had you been looking over his 
shoulder you would have seen that the 
thumb and index finger of that hand 
were missing. 

Seowling at his mutilated hand he 
was reminded of an episode some fifteen 
years before, when he was a lad of 
twelve in Eastern Tennessee. Every 
detail of that event was indelibly etched 
on his mind, and he had only to close his 
eyes to see them all stand vividly forth: 
A deep-tangled —_ of a southern 
mountain, and himself and Tom McKay 
gathering chestnuts on a frosty morn- 
ing. A mountaineer’s son who appeared 
unexpectedly had started a fight with 
Tom. There was the flash of a knife in 
the bright sunshine, a crimson blur— 
and Floyd, not Tom, bleeding copiously, 
his thumb and forefinger hanging only 
by the skin. Later, in a darkened room 
that smelled of ether, he heard the voice 
of Tom, awkwardly embarrassed : 
‘*F-F-Floyd, you saved my life, and I— 
I’m awful sorry you had to lose your 
thumb and finger. I was afraid to fight 
that big bully—yes, I was, too—but you 
wasn’t afraid of him ; and if you hadn’t 
jumped between us and tackled him like 
“ did he prob’ly would have killed me. 

ou saved my life, Floyd, and I’ll never 
forget it as Jong as I live.” 

oyd Allerton passed his good left 
hand before his eyes as if to brush away 
disagreeable memory, and involun- 
tarily-sighed. In fifteen years he had 
frown accustomed to age | without 
t thumb and finger, he had 


{atic Allerton was in a disagree- 
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learned to accept the loss philosophically, 
telling himself that he really didn’t need 
them, anyway. 

But now—well, matters were alto- 
gether different. His Country was at 
war with Germany, and it wouldn’t let 
him fight. He knew that it wouldn’t, 
for he’d tried—and failed. Only that 
day he had journeyed to Fort Sheridan 
and had tried to enter the officers’ train- 
ing camp there. Rejected, he had re- 
turned to Chicago and in turn essayed 
the regular army recruiting office, the 
navy and the marines. He was turned 
away at all three places and for the 
same reason. Now, for the first time in 
his life, he almost regretted that he 
hadn’t acted differently on that memor- 
able occasion, fifteen years ago. 

A discreet cough, somewhere behind 
him, caused him to look that way, and 
in a shadowy part of the softly-lighted 
room he discerned his servant. 

** Well, Pittman ?’’ 

‘** Dinner is served, sir.’’ 

‘*Very well.’’ The young man rose 
and moved toward the dining-room. 
Pittman stepped noiselessly to the table 
and picked up the letters. 

**'Your mail, sir.’’ 

‘*Oh—quite forgot it! Thanks, Pitt- 
man,”’ ittman, obviously ill at ease, 
nervously cleared his throat. 

‘There is something else, sir—’’ 

_ **More mail, you mean ?’’ 

‘¢T—no, sir—I mean—the fact is, Mr. 
Allerton, I’m leaving you: tomorrow.’’ 
Allerton, on the point of crossing the 
ba lg threshold, stopped abruptly. 

‘*What’s up, Pittman? If it’s a 
question of more money-—”’ 

**It’s not that, sir,’’ Pittman hastily 
interposed, ‘‘ the pay is most generous ; 
ut—well, 
the fact of the matter is, Mr. Allerton, 
I’ve enlisted.’’ 

Having thusdelivered his all-important 
news, Pittman progan tad s sudden mute- 
ness and lowered his gaze to the floor. 
Had he continued to watch his employer 
he would have noticed a sudden change 
of expression on the face of the youn 
man. But the only emotion of whic 
young Allerton was conscious was a con- 
suming, overwhelming envy. He ste 
ped forward, however, ouexly enough, 

nd grasped his servant by the hand. 
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‘Congratulations, Pittman! You have 
done the biggest thing that any man, 
any able-bodied man, I mean, can do.’’ 
**T thank you, sir,’’ said Pittman, 
almost overcome. 
Allerton turned and entered the din- 


ing-room. He sat down at the table 
and made a great pretense of eating, 
but he felt distinctly uncomfortable. 
He believed Pittman was watching him 
narrowly and he wanted to appear un- 
concerned. He was sure that Pittman 
knew what had happened during the 
day. He felt incompetent, weak, unfit 
—inferior to his servant. _ With an irri- 
table gesture he shoved his plate aside 
and glanced hastily through his mail. He 
perceived it to be chiefly bills and re- 
quests for money, and—hello /—here was 
a letter from Tom McKay! He opened 
it at once, 

The letter was brief, but one para- 
graph stood out from the rest and smote 
him squarely between the eyes. He read 
it through carefully several times. 

‘‘Why not hike down here to our 
mountains, Old Top, and spend a week’s 
vacation or two? Do you no end of good. 
Wonderful place to forget business 
cares, etc. Saw Elinor Davis yesterday 
and she asked about you. She’s still 
unattached and more beautiful than 
ever—the handsomest girl in this part 
of the South. Do write me at once that 
you’re coming, won’t you ?’’ 

Allerton’s first thought was tinged 
with bitterness. ‘‘He knows that I 
can’t enlist. Elinor Davis knows it, too. 
Everybody knows it, or will pretty soon. 
I’m a marked man.’’ 

Swiftly, though, came another thought 
that caused him to sit up suddenly, a new 
light brightening his ag --9 gray eyes. 

**T’ll do it, by George !’’ he decided at 
last—and at this significant instant Pitt- 
man entered with a tray of food. 

‘¢ Pittman !’’ 

** Yes, sir ?’’ 

* “7, too, am leaving tomorrow. I 
sha’n’t be back till the war is over.”’ 

Pittman, taken unawares, involun- 
tarily darted a glance at Allerton’s 
maimed hand. e hastily averted his 
eyes and stammered: ‘‘ Yes, sir. Very 
good, sir.”’ 

Allerton flushed. A wry smile touched 
his lips as he said: ‘‘I haven’t enlisted, 
Pittman. That’s why I’m going away.’’ 


CHAPTER Il 
‘THE ARMY WIDOW ”’ 


When Floyd Allerton boarded a south- 

bound train in Chicago the following 

day, he was troubled by an uneasy con- 

H His destination was the 

southern town where he had passed his 
[Continued on page 46] 
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L_..._ aetied Forward 
ECEMBER is the month when most 
farmers who keep books will close 

their accounts for the year. 

means they must take an inven 
their stock, grain, machinery, etc. 
must also transfer the totals of the farm 
receipts and expenses, along with the 

increase or decrease in inventory, to a 

page, which will show the 





of 


. summary ‘ 
total farm earnings and expenses for 


the year. The difference between the 
total farm earnings and total farm ex- 
will be the net farm income. 

After deducting from this net farm 
income the living expenses not secured 
from farm the amount left should 
equal ten per cent of the capital invested 
in the farm at the beginning of the year. 
Otherwise you will not have made the 
‘*Good Living and 10% ”’ which is due 
every thrifty and intelligent farmer. 

The illustration above shows a simple 
way of rulinginventory pages fora farm 
account book, and the one below is part 
of a page showing a summary of the 
farm business for the year. any who 
take inventories forget to enter a great 
deal of their property. It is well to 
write out a list of all the live stock, 
machinery, feed, supplies, etc., on the 
inventory pages, putting the live stock, 
machinery and other things in separate 
groups. The Farm Journal Account Book 
has a long list of things printed on the 
inventory pages which helps to jog the 
memory. The one who takes the in- 
ventory has only to go through the pages 
and enter the valuation after each 
description. 

Next month you will have to begin 
figuring out whether you have an income 
tax to pay. If you have kept accounts 
it will take but a few minutes to find 
out. Farmers who are keeping books 
can prepare their returns in accordance 
with the showing made by the books and 
the inventories. That is one advantage 
of keeping accounts. The same method 
should be followed consistently from 
year to year. 

Those who do not keep accounts pg 
plan to do so next year, so they can te 
whether they have made money or lost 
it. If you will put down within twenty- 
four hours the money you receive 
pay out, you will know at the end of 
the year exactly where you stand. Now 
is the time to make a resolution to keep 
accounts. f 

[Editor’s Note: Any one can rulea 
note-book for keeping accounts, asshown 
in this and last month’s Farm Journal. 
For those who desire a book ready to 
use, we have prepared the Farm Jour- 
nal Account Book. It is not for fancy 
farmers, but it will fit any kind of 
farming. The man who got it up was 
raised on a farm, then took a‘course i 
accounting and bookkeeping, and is still 
a farmer. He knows what is not es+ 
sential and left it out; he knows what 
should go in and there itis. The book 
sells for twenty-five cents— but. it’s 
really worth more. ] 
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Grace S. Richmond’s Six Greatest Books 


Given to Farm Journal Readers 


HE FARM JOURNAL has arranged to give its readers a complete set of 
six volumes of Mrs. Grace §. Richmond’s most widely popular stories. Farm 
Journal readers everywhere already know and love Mrs. Richmond as ‘‘the 


novelist of the home.’’ 


insight, sympathy and tenderness equaled by no other author. 
You will want each of them. 


offered you are her best. 


Her novels of American home life are written with an 


The six here 





Under the Country Sky, a story of Love and 
of Work and of Play beyond the City. 


The Indifference of Juliet, a charming por- 
trayal of the uplifting power of a woman’s 
love, and faith in her husband. 


Red Pepper Burns, an absorbing story of a 
‘“peppery’’ young doctor with a love of hu- 
manityin general and children in particular. 





The Twenty-fourth of June, a clean, merry, 
wholesome tale of an American home. 


Mrs. Red Pepper, a simple delightful story of a 
young wife’s devotion and supremesacrifice. 


With Juliet in England. The thousands who 
learned to know and love Juliet will follow 
with delight her English adventures. A 
winsome story, full of honest love. 








You Can Have These Books for Your Own Library 


OR USE THEM AS 


Delightful Presents to Your Friends 


If you already own Mrs. Richmond’s books, you can still 
accept our offer, as a set makes a delightful Christmas gift. 


All that is necessary to secure the complete set is to spend 
a few minutes in introducing The Farm Journal to a few 
farmer friends and neighbors. At your suggestion they will 
gladly subscribe. Some who already are subscribers will 
gladly renew through you. 


Please Notice 


that these subscriptions should be placed among real farmers, 
men farmers, if possible, and the more live, up-and-doing, 
and prosperous, the better. Peter Tumbledown can some- 
times be persuaded to subscribe, but we don’t want him. 
Send us the live ones, please. 


The full set of SEX volumes will be gladly sent aid on 
receipt of seven subscriptions, new or renewal, at a dollar each. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Any one volume (your choice) will be mailed postpaid 
for only TWO subscriptions, new or renewal, at a dollar each ; 
an additional volume for each additional subscription. 


Be sure to state clearly (1) the names and addresses to 
whom The Farm Journal is to go, (2) whether the subscribers 
are new or renewals, (3) and the name and address to which 
the books are to go. And don’t forget the remittance, $1.00 
for each subscriber. (In Philadelphia and Canada, one dol- 
lar pays for three years’ subscription only.) 


Now Is the Time 


Everybody is subscribing and renewing subscriptions this 
month. More than two hundred thousand Farm Journal 
subscriptions expire with this issue, and renewals count for 
Mrs. Richmond’s books, the same as new subscriptions. 
Send today ! 


HINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 














is brought 

Presto! a wonderful miracle’ 8s wrought; 

The green boughs turn toa silvery sheen 

With glistening icicles swaying between. 

From top to bottom, row upon row, 

Is glitter and shine in the candle’s glow. 

And it’s ho! for the merry Christmas 
time, 

When heurts should be happy and joy 

bells chime. 





I have always thought of Christmas 
time when it has come ’round, apart 
from the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin—if anything belonging 
to it can be apart from that—as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time. Charles Dickens. 





What Do Your Children Read? 
‘ By IMO MORROW SANDHAMMER 


HE ideal Christmas gift is a book, 
Tos: the lack of a definite aim or 

standard is often responsible for the 
mistakes made in its selection. 

Many of us cherish the memory of the 
titles and characters of certain books 
in our home library, but I am sure there 
are many who feel that these books of 
our childhood were not just what they 
should have been. This was due, in a 
measure, to lack of opportunity, for 
books were not so accessible then as 
they are in these days of public and 
traveling libraries, cheap editions and 
better distribution. 

Books are gifts with a permanent in- 
fluence, for reading .makes a great im- 
pression on the mind, influencing con- 
duct, thoughts and ideals; and a book 
may be a stronger factor in the molding 
of character than is realized. 

In selecting books. for children you 
should have your mind made up definitely 
as to what you want. Ask yourself the 
question, ‘‘ Why do I want this book ?”’ 
before making a final decision. It may 
bé a book that you have read and en- 
joyed ; it may be one that is worth own- 
ing; it may be one that will impart 
desirable information ; and it may be one 
that will affect the reader’s 
moral point of view. A book 
may be selected merely for the 
purpose of entertainment, it 
may be to educate or it may 
do both. No one volume can 
be expected to accomplish all 
of these aims. Therefore, 
each should be selected with 
eare, remembering that a few 
well-chosen and _ thoroughly 
digested books are of more 
worth than a large and indis- 
criminate collection, hastily 
read and soon forgotten. 

It is well to know the char- 
acteristics of the child for 
whom you are buying books, 


ht be compared to the 
ding of a house. The 
builder may arrange the de- 
tails just to his liking, and a 


When the Christmas tree from the wood 


t int hospital 
pon ethan aeaen Ueda 
workers 


renter or buyer may come along and 
refuse to rent or buy the property be- 
cause of the very things that the builder 
likes best about the property. 

We must not neglect to buy books for 
the child who has never learned to enjoy 
reading, and who would rather play with 
mechanical toys or with frivolities which 
tend in no way toward character build- 
ing. The selection, in a case of this 
kind, should not only be a book that ap- 
peals to the child’s likes but also shows 
to him that children, as well as grown- 
ups, can find something in books. 

Occasionally we find a child, most 
likely a boy, who reads too much. Such 
a child needs something that will interest 
him in other things, such as animals, 
machinery or plants. The book in all 
cases must be neither too simple nor too 
advanced for him. 

We should know something about the 
subject matter of the book. Even if it 
is only to amuse it should not be of the 
‘*Sunday supplement ’’ type, but of the 
true every-day sort of entertainment. 
Make sure that you are not selecting a 
nickel or dime novel dressed up in fine 
clothes and sold at a higher price. The 
outside of the book may be attractive, 
but it is imperative that you should 
know what is within the covers: Con- 
sider the illustrations ; younger children 
especially are attracted by the pictures 
as much as by the reading matter, and 
possibly more. ‘‘Safety first’’ is ever 
a good watchword. 

We should not shun new books be- 
cause we do not know their contents. 
Learn something of the writer and then 
you will be better able to judge the 
book. Children seem to read more books 
than older people, and as a result chil- 
dren’s books are in great demand. New 
books are constantly coming out with 
new ideas, modern improvements and 
recent inventions. If we do not know 
the book it may be possible to consult 
with those who are familiar with it, for 
none of us can know them all. 

It’s not neces- sary to buy the 
most expensive volumes. A 
copy of ‘The ~aeQ@ Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” ‘aa ‘Treasure Is- 








es 2 O08 ee ot Se ee upon this table will be 


to be finished 


. The various 





land,’’ ‘*‘ East O’ the Sun and West 0’ 


the Moon,’’?. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder 
Book,’’ and many other good books may 
be bought in cheap editions, 

Only in a few instances will the same 
book meet the requirements of many 
children. To sum it all up, study the 
child’s likes and dislikes, find the thing 
that he needs most and have some 
knowledge of the book selected. If you 
have a definite aim and standard you 
will know that the proper book has been 
given to the child. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
President of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration of the United States has asked 
writers for boys to tell tales in which 
cabin boys become successful captains. 
Mr. Hurley is a psychologist and wants 
to stimulate the imagination of young 
boys so as to have a coristant stream of 
recruits for the great merchant fleet he 
is building. He wants not mere seamen, 
but those who wish to become com- 
manders. Sea tales, of the right sort, 
will assist in building up the commercial 
navy that-will go forth and conquer the 
trade of the world; and we must begin to 
recruit it by enthusing the boy of today. 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Nor gold, nor lands, nor knowledge 
rare, 

Nor store of precious things, 
Nor golden fruits the gardens bear, 
Nor spoil the traveler brings— 
Are gifts so great as his whose 

dower 
Holds naught of worldly pelf, 
Yet who, unstinting, hour by hour, 
Gives gladly of himself. 
Charlotte Becker. 


F every household would save a 

shovelful of coal each day, it would go 
far toward keeping other homes warm, 
besides helping the soldiers in our camps. 
If consumers would intelligently under- 
take this saving, they would find it in 
their power to save a large per cent of 
the coal they are accustomed to use, and 
would realize that one man’s wasteful- 
ness may mean a cold house 
for his neighbor, and that a 
few careless consumers might 
mean an idle factory. 

The Christmas of 1918 brings 
with it a call from the Red 
Cross for universal member- 
ship. - Every adult American, 
not in actual service, is sum- 
moned to membership in- the 
American Red Cross, because 
he is needed and because it is 
a pledge of loyalty to our men 
and to our Allies. It is nota 
campaign for money but for 
members. The annual sub- 
scription to Red Cross mem-~- 
bership is $1, one-half of 
which remains with the local 
chapter to be used for ex- 
penses and for relief of our 
soldiers and their families. 
The other half goes to the 
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national treasury Make it a Red Cross 


Christmas. 

Do not let Christmas go by unheeded 
because of the war. Think of the 
children. Good will, and a gath- 
ering of the kin, de not strain the 
purse-strings. Gifts are the out- 
ward expression of love, and 
money does not make them more 
precious ; but when some needed 
gift is desired, and the money 
can be had for its purchase, even 
if it is expensive it is net an ex- 
travagance to buy it. Ingenuity 
can provide things that give gen- 
uine pleasure. It is better to 
make only useful presents than to 
burden one’s friends with fancy 
things. Seme needed kitchen 
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Sugarless War-Time Sweets 
By MARION HARRIS NEIL 





handle, pull until it is of fine texture and 
light in color, then cut the strip in small 
pieces with greased scissors. 

Christmas cakes that strictly 
follow the rules of food conser- 
vation are being made by some 
of Our Folks on the December 
cover. The rest of Our Folks 
will make them, too, after read- 
ing the directions. Cream one- 

f cupful of butter, or butter 
substitute, with one-half cupful 
of corn sirup orhoney; add two 
eggs, well beaten; one-half tea- 
spoonful of orange extract, and 
one-half cupful each of barley 
flour and flour sifted with one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Beat well, divide into greased 





Jelly snow pudding is a dainty 
Christmas decoration in it- 
self. To make it mix three 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
with three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of corn sirup or honey. 
Add two cupfuls of water 
and place over a slow fire 
until the sirup and gelatine 
are dissolved ; take from the 
fire, add the juice of two 




















Christmas star cookies 


convenience with a joke, or a doggerel 
verse eerere it, will serve as a 
daily reminder of the kindly thought of 
the donor. And do not deprive the chil- 
dren of ca because there is a shortage 
in sugar. hat are the sweet fruits, 
nuts and sugar substitutes for? 





Homely Wrinkles 


*Twas the week before Christmas, 
And all through the tewn 

The people were running 
Both upward and down. 

For, in spite of all warnings, 
There are many who cling 
0 the habit of shopping 
The very last thing. 


Roast some sausage along with the tur- 
key and serve a link with each helping. 


Polish lineleum with linseed-oil and 
vinegar, equal parts. Mix well, then 
apply with a clean soft cloth, polishing 
with another cloth. 


Christmas presents should be sent off so 
they will arrive on or before Christmas 
Day. A gift that arrives when the 
holiday spirit has passed is not appre- 
ciated so much. 


Water-pipes will not freeze if « salt solu- 
tion, containing one table: sownful of 
salt to a pint of water, is poured down 
the sink or basin the last thing at night. 
The salt water, which fills the trap, will 
not freeze. 


If the teacher is too far from her home 
to g0 there for Christmas, it would be 
kind to ask her to spend the day with 
you. It gives one such a homesick feel- 
ing to be alone when: other people are 
gathered together in family groups. 


~ Rabbit sausage is a new meat dish. To 

make it take ground rabbit meat, mix 
with it one-third as much und fat 
pork and season it to taste with salt and 
pepper. ‘This is made into little cakes, 
rolled in cornmeal and fried until done. 
Sage may be added, if desired. 


Doughnuts are more digestible, and fat 
is saved, if they are dipped for an in- 
stant in water after taking them 
from the het fat. Do not let them re- 
main in the water a second. After 
removing, let them drain. When the 
water cools you will have some good fat. 




















Molasses nut squares 


large lemons and strain into a bowi; 
allow it to become cool, but not cold. 
Beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff 
froth, then add the gelatine mixture 
gradually, beating constantly. Turn a 
glass of stiff, red jelly of any flavor into 
a bowl, chop in smal! pieces and stir one- 
half — of this into the gelatine mix- 
ture, then pour it inte a wet mold. 
When set, turn out and decorate with 
more chopped jelly. Use the egg yolks 
for cakes or puddings, or for a custard 
sauce for the pudding. 


Molasses nut squares are real war-time 
eandies. To make them pour two cup- 
fuls of molasses into a saucepan; add 
one-half teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of vinegar and six 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream. Cook and 
stir the mixture until it forms a hard 
ball when Ys into cold water, or 
until a candy thermometer held in the 
mixture registers 250° F. Beat it until 
it is cool and then pour it over a cupful 
of mixed nut meats in a greased pan. 
Mark into neat squares when cool. 


Orange paste is a wholesome sweet 
made thus: Soak four tables uls 
of gelatine in a cupful of water for eight 
minutes. Boil two and one-half cup- 
fuls of sirup for five minutes, add the 
soaked gelatine and cook slowly for 
twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Then add the strained juice of two large 
ee eee 

ich has been — cold water. 
Chill thoroughly cut in cubes or 
bars. Grape or other fruit juice can be 
used in place of the orange juice. 

Pulled maple taffy is ‘‘different,’’ but 
satel ace. og ne two es maple 
sirup two is of vinegar 
heated to 290° F., or until a little of the 
mixture crackles in cold water. Take 
the ot pes the fire, add two table- 

tter one teaspoonful 
of vanilla extract. Beat the mixture 
a few minutes and it into a greased 
platter. When it is cool enough to 


Christmas cakes 
and floured star-shaped gem pans, and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen 
minutes. Turn out and decorate each 


cake with preserved cherries, or with a 
little melted sweet chocolate. 


Christmas star cookies will delight the 
children. They are made as follows: 
Pour one-half cupful of corn sirup or 
honey into a bowl; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of maple sugar and four tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, or butter substitute, and 
beat thoroughly with a wooden s ; 
add one egg, well beaten ; one-half tea- 
spoonful each of lemon and vanilla ex- 
tracts, one cupful of oat flour and two 
cupfuls of flour sifted with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Knead 
lightly on a floured baking beard, roll 
out to one-fourth inch in thickness and 
cut with a star-shaped cooky cutter. 
Lay on greased tins and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for from twelve to fifteen 
minutes. 





Penny Savers 


** Spend not where you should 
save; spare not where you should 


spend.”’ 


When stewing fruit save sugar by ad- 
ding left-over fruit juices, or the rins- 
ings of fruit jars and jelly glasses to 
the fruit. 


Tea will give a better brew if the dry 
oe well aaaeed in se before 
i t into pot. us the quan- 
ve Sf tea needed for each cup may be 


Keep a cake fresh by placing a slice of 
bread against the cut side. The cake 
will absorb all the moisture from the 
bread. As the bread dries out, use it 
for toast, or crumbs, and replace it with 
a fresh slice. : 


Hair ribbons will last longer if they are 
tied in a bow and a loop of elastic one- 
half inch wide is securely fastened to 
the under side of the bow. the 
elastic over the braid of hair, and pin 
the bow in place, if necessary. _ 


Christmas tree decorations can be made 
of various i of 


them in melted Sicleams aor them. 4 
starch. ‘ive fiest seit glitacr wichronaye 
: t wi r o- 
; the othe: 
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New Clothes from Old 


By EMMA J. GUSSMANN, Household Editor 


hand, and to prolong the period of 
usefulness of worn garments by re- 
modeling them, reminds one of the jig- 
saw picture puzzles which 
interested us not so man 
years ago. Success in both 
eases depends upon the 
proper placing of the 
varied parts, and needle- 
craft can be made into a 
fascinating game if one 
plays it with a will. 
he revival of needle- 
work is responsible for 
the many pretty bags, of 
which none are prettier 
than the one at the right. 
It is made of cretonne 
showing bluebirds and 
flowers on a white ground. 
The top of the bag is gath- 
ered to an embroidery 
hoop, which may be round 
or oval in shape. Two 
pieces of cardboard, the 
size and a of the hoop, are pro- 
vided for the bottom, and two more for 
the top, and all are covered with cre- 
tonne. A straight strip forms the sides 
and is gathered along the lower edge, 
the gathers securely fastened between 
the two pieces forming the bottom. The 
top is turned over the hoop, the edge 
turned under and hemmed down to form 
acasing. The pieces for the top are 
overcast together and fastened to the 
top of the bag with a few stitches, form- 


[Tess endeavor to use materials on 


ing a hinge. A small flap in which a - 


buttonhole is worked is added to the 
front edge and fastens to the bag b 
means of a button. The bag is finish 
with straps of the cretonne fastened 
under buttons. 

A matronly costume is made by com- 
bining ladies’ skirt No. 2644 and waist 
No. 2647. The skirt is slightiy full with 

inted panels edged with fringe and 

lecorated with braid. The front of the 
waist overlaps in a becoming way and 
is also trimmed with braid. The dress 
could be varia sp in one or a combina- 
tion of materials. 

A useful model is shown in ladies’ 
uouse dress No. 2655 with its plain skirt 
aac ‘anteey, fitting blouse. The pat- 
veer orovides for long or short sleeves 
ans tne fronts may be closed with but- 
cons and buttonholes, or snap fasteners. 

Ladies’ apron No. 2672 is one of the 
simplest to make, wear and launder that 
we have ever offered. ‘The usual apron 
materials are employed for it. 

The piece bag is sure to yield enough 
material for some of the — collars 
and cuffs shown in No. 2004, which can 
be made to wear separately or as part 
of a garment. Lawn, mull, organdy, 
batiste, linen, silk, or crépe de Chine 
may all be used, and the pretty trifles 
would make charming gifts. 

An excellent dress for misses is pic- 
tured in No. 2646, to be made of serge, 

plin, gabardine or heavy wash fabrics. 
The lines are simple and becoming and 
a combination of fabrics may be used. 

Girls’ blouse dress No. 2236 is sugges- 
tive of the service uniforms worn by so 
many women, therefore is sure to please. 

A good model in guimpe style is shown 
in No. 2656, to be made of wool, linen, 
or heavy cottons. The guimpe could be 
of a contrasting color or fabric. 

The little dress shown in No. 2349 
makes up prettily in challis, soft serge or 
wash fabrics. The blouse is double 
breasted, the skirt plain and gathered. 

A useful play dress that could be worn 
by either boys or girls is shown in No. 

. There is a full waist and comfor- 





table bloomers. Gingham, chambray, 
seersucker, galatea or flannelette are 
suitable materials. 

Cutting down father’s clothes for the 
small boy is not a difficult 
task if a ered pattern is at 
hand. 0. 2259 is excel- 
lent for this purpose as 
well as for new materials, 
and if care is taken with 
the pressing and finishing 
the result is sure to be 
satisfactory. 

Using up the odds and 
ends that accumulate in 
every household is a part 
of the game women are 
playing, and is easily ac- 
complished with the ‘‘con- 
servation set’’ of patterns 
shown in No. 2668. The 
jaunty Tam O’Shanter 
could be contrived out of 
scraps of cloth, plush, fur 
or an old velvet hat. A 
discarded felt hat can be 
converted into the cunning little baby 
shoes. The pattern for resoling stock- 
ings is invaluable ; the seams should be 
stitched by machine, then opened and 


cat-stitched. Woolen stockings, sweater 
sleeves, bits of fur or cloth, will furnish 
material for the easily made mittens. 

Short lengths of embroidery silk can 
be used in making the poster greeting 
or place cards shown below, the decora- 
tion of which is an adaptation of a kin- 
dergarten occupation. Other designs 
will suggest themselves, or variety may 
be obtained by changing the shape of 
the baskets. 

A few lines suffice to indicate the 
design, which is then pricked lightly and 
embroidered with the simple kindergar- 





ten stitch. The basket effect is obtained 
by carrying gold thread from one side 
to the other in opposite directions, using 
as far as possible pricks already made, 
and couching the threads into place at 
crossings. The handle is also couched. 
French knots are used for the flowers 
and a few stitches of green here and 
= coreg for gamsiee A << 
ight-weight paper over the 

of the benbecldens oausale the stitches 
and gives a neat finish to the card. 
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2645. Child’s Play Dress. 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

2672. Ladies Apron. 4 sizes, small, medium, large 
and extra large. 

2647. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 


and children’s, 46 inches bust measure. 
2094. Collars and Cuffs. 3 sizes, small, medium 2644, Ladies’. Skirt. 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 92 
and large. $4 inches waist measure, 


2655. Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ upper 
garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for 
skirts and under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back. Children of same age vary in size, For instance, the average child of 
six years will measure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many children of tem 
years who will measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 10 cents each, 
postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fall and Winter 1918-1919 Cata- 
po ng Bap ero Meany rag li cng se Rap Par penaig en 
stitches ” 1 

THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. § Adv, 
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Last-Minute Christmas Gifts 


HILE Christ- 
mas lists this 
ear are curtailed, 
it will take some 
courage to refrain 
from al! giving, 
and at the last mo- 
ment we are sure 
to think of some 
one to whom we 
nt would like to send 
Fig. 1 a message of good 
cheer. Only such gifts as can be classi- 
fied as useful are acceptable at this 
time, but a little touch of individuality 
or sentiment lifts the plainest offering 
into another class. 

The scraps of wool left from knitting 
are for stuffing pincushions. The 
one shown in Fig. 1 can be quickly made, 
if the wool is placed in a bag of gaily 


colored silk with a cover made of a square 
of filet lace, finished with a narrow edging. 

ssi- 
pic- 


A square of outing flannel also has 
bilities, as can be seen in Fig. 2, whic 
tures an ideal dust-cloth. 
A mitten-shaped piece 
of the flannel is stitched 
across the center after 
the edges have been fin- 
ished in blanket-or in 
single crochet stitch, 
and the edges of the 
square are finished to 
match, using a colored 
thread. When using the 
dust-cloth, thrust the | 
hand into the mitten. Pe: 

A strip of unbleached . Fig. 3 





By the HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


muslin is used for the bag shown in Fig 3, 
which should measure 13 x 31% inches 
when finished. Stitch and fell the side 
seam, stitch across the bottom, turn and 
stitch again, concealing the raw edges. 
Face the top with a strip of Turkey red 
calico or sateen, measuring six inches 
after stitching. Double, stitch and turn 
another strip of the red material and 
turn in the ends, so that when finished 
it will measure 6 x 31% inches. Stitch 
this in place on the bag to form both the 
handle and the Red Cross emblem. ~ 
One can scarcely think of a dish mop 
in the light of a gift, but turned upside 
down with features worked in black 
darning cotton, decorated with hair rib- 
bons and dressed in tea-towels, dish- 
cloths, wash-cloths or handkerchiefs, 
the mop becomes ‘‘ Mopsa, the Fairy,’’ 








pictured in Fig. 4, 
who is sure tobe a 
welcome andhelp- 
ful guest. 

A pretty and 
useful napkin- 
ring is shown in 
Fig. 5, andis made 
of heavy crochet 
thread, as fol- 
lows: Chain 20, 
1d. c. in 4th st. 
from needle. 1d. c. in each st. of ch. until 
there are l4inall, ch. 3andturn. Second 
row, 1d. c. in each st. of preceding row, 
until there are 4, ch. 5, then 1d. c. in each 
of last 5 st. in preceding row, ch. 3 and 
turn. Third row, 1d. c. in each d. c. of last 
row, with 5 ch. between, ch. 3 and turn, 
Fourth row, 1d. c. in each d. c., and 5d. ec. 
under 5 ch. of last row, ch. 3, turn. Fifth 





Fig. 2 


row, 1 d. c. in each d. c. of last row, then 
repeat, making two solid rows and two with 
open spaces until the strip is of desired length, 
making the last row solid. Join, then finish 


edges with three rows s.c. 
the last row having a 
picot in every 6th stitch. 

A glass of jelly, a jar 
of fruit, a basket of ap- 
ples or of nuts, a plate of 
cookies or doughnuts, a 

ie, a loaf of home-made 

read, a pan of a 
or of sausage, all Kk 
well done up in holiday 
attire, and form very con- 
crete expressions of good 
Fig. 5 will and Christmas cheer. 


Aunt Harriet Solves Many Troubles 


T a dinner should the guests begin eat- 
ing as soon as served or wait until all 
are served ? F. A. G. 


If the number at table is small, wait until 
all are served. If the company is large, you 
might, with propriety, begin after half the 
guests are served, assuming a leisurely man- 
ner, and avoiding any appearance of eager- 
ness or haste. 


What sort of war work could the boys 
and girls in an isolated mountain village 
do? They are too young to leave home, 
but want to help their Country. 
Mountain Maid. 


The saving and collection of fruit pits 
should continue. Those from prunes, dates 
and canned fruit are quite as desirable .as 
those from the fresh it. The hard nut- 


‘shells are also needed, for they and the fruit 


pits yield a carbon that is in the making 
of gas masks. Children can also be interested 
in collecting tinfoil and the tubes in which 
toothpaste is sold. Tin is needed in large 
quantities for the helmets that our boys are 
wearing over there, and for other war pur- 
poses. All hands could join in gathering the 
sphagnum moss, if it grows in your neighbor- 
hood. It is used for filling hospital ron and 
takes the place of cotton which is needed for 
other purposes. Cooperation in the use of 
power and resources is as trul triotic as is 
the production of supplies. Helping with the 
chores, caring for one’s clothing, refraining 
from waste, and self-denial in the use of the 
telephone are forms of sacrifice needed to 
win the war, and a line of service to which all 
are eligible. 


Is it worth while to offer one’s services 
as an army nurse? I understand that 
the nursing needs of the army have 
been met, but I am willing to take the 
training if they would take a 
Volunteer. 


will need 
ee tte at ot 


by January 1, 1919. The General Staff esti- 
mates that before July, 1919, 60,000 nurses in 
all must be enrolled if the Army Nurse Corps 
is to continue its successful care of sick and 
wounded soldiers. The Red Cross, which is 
the nurse recruiting agency for the army, re- 
ports a total enrollment of more than 27,000 
nurses ; this, however, does not represent the 
number of women available for active service. 
Unless our girls respond to this call, our boys 
will not have the care which is needed to bring 
them back to health, strength and usefulness. 


What can I do to overcome my embar- 
rassment on meeting strangers ? I never 
know what to do or say. aliflower. 


The child who is never allowed to ignore the 
presence of guests or strangers in his home 
is not confronted with such a difficulty. As 
soon as he can walk he should be taught to 
come forward and offer his hand to visitors, 
and no variation of this rule should be toler- 
ated. As the child grows older, he should be 
taught to say, “‘How do you do,” as he gives 
his hand, and later. he ean be taught to take a 
visitor’s wraps, bring a glass of water, or 
offer some other little act of courtesy that 
could be much more easily performed by his 
elders, but the performance of which is a 
necessary part of the child’s education. If 
the child enters a room where guests are, 
he should be taught to greet them before 
opens to members of the family, and 
if he knows that no favor is granted until 
he has conformed to this rule, he will obey it. 
Of course his elders will assist him, if the 
visitors are strangers to him, saying, “‘ Cousin 


me Set St St ST ST Se eT 
To My Soldier Boy Abroad 


By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


There’s some one thinking of you 
here! 
Wherever you may be 
You have two friends to whom 
you're dear— 
They’re Uncle Sam and me! 
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John, this is our son William,” or “‘ Mrs. Jones, 
have you ever met my little daughter, Jane?” 
Having finished their greetings, the children 
should be permitted to ask for instructions or 
favors, and then allowed to leave the room. A 
child entering a room where older people are 
engaged in conversation, should be taught to 
say, “Excuse me,” before interrupting, and 
never be answered until he has said it. the 
other hand, children who are seated in a room 
should at once rise to their feet when adults 
enter. Meeting a stranger is not so formid- 
able an event to a child brought up thus, as it 
is to one allowed to enter leave a room at 
will, and it is the duty of parents to train 
their sons and daughters in these habits. In 
the meantime, I would suggest to Wallflower 
and her many companions (of both sexes) 
who write for help, that one way in which to 
overcome the difficulty is to change places, 
mentally, with the other person and meet 
him (or her) as you would like to be met 
yourself. Try to forget your own discom- 
fiture in putting the other person at ease. 


In sending a note of thanks for wed- 
ding presents, would it be too formal to 
have them printed, or could small cards 
be used? How should they be signed ? 
Should people who are keeping company 
be invited to a wedding separately, or 
together ? Christmas Bride. 

Write your thanks in every case, using the 
small-sized note-paper. Word your note so 
that it includes your husband to be, thus: 
“John and I are delighted with the spoons, 
we shall enjoy using them,” etc., then sign 
your own name. Invite your friends sepa- 
rately. Combine your invitations only for 
married couples or members of a family. 
“Mr. and Mrs. James Blank,” or “The 
Misses Blank” when inviting sisters, or 
“Mr. and Mrs. Blank and family” if there 
are children to be invited, are correct forms 
for the purpose. 
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Put that fleecy warmth of Hanes Winter 
Weight Underwear next to your skin— and, 
you're fit to face the stiffest blast the north 
can let fly! Get the friendly hug of the elastic 
knit, long fibre cotton; and, strain in any 
direction, and prove how perfectly Hanes 
gives-and-takes with every body movement! 
If you'll pass-up the fuss-frills in high priced 
underwear, then add these fine service-fea- 
tures, you'll know what Hanes Underwear 
offers at a popular price. Follow every fact 


—guaranteed unbreakable seams; elastic tai- £ 












Greatest Sold at 
Winter Popular 
Underwear Prices 


NDEP: TIC. 











» WARNING TO THE TRADE— Any garment offered as 
Hanes is a eubstitute menos it beare the ‘Hanes’ label. 


Illustrated here is the Hanes Heavy 
Winter Weight Union Suit. The Closed 
Crotch stays closed; the elastic knit 
ankle cuffs assure snug fitting. In every 
way these Union Suits are perfection. 


' Hanes Heavy Winter Weight jj) 
Shirts and Drawers have for many li 
years been the American Stand- 
erd at popular prices! 


Greatest Underwear 
for boys! 


Hanes Boys’ Union Suits 
exceed in quality, workman- 
ship and service any boys’ 
underwear we have ever 
seen, They are superbly 
made with an unusual fin- 
ish and combine the fea- 
tures of the men’s gar- 


In reality, they are | 
men’s suits in hoys’si: 
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You know Hanes Underwear is right 


rig up in a suit! 
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lored collarette that cannot gap; pear! but- 
tons that are sewed on for keeps! And, behind 
them all stands Hanes workmanship! An un- 
beatable combination! 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Underwear 
comes to you in Union Suits and Shirts and 
Drawers — the utmost extra value your 
money can buy. Inspect the knitting, tailoring 
and finishing. Realize that it is all yours at 

aN a popular price! And this is 
i\ made possible by enormous 
N 


production. 
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Help-Win-the-War 


X-Mas Giit 


Meets Government Request 


We are asked to lend every possible help to Uncle 
Sam to WIN THE WAR —to save and conserve 
—to encourage others to do the same—to put all 


the world’s best investment, 

Every dollar—every penny of needless expense 
must be eliminated. All avenues of waste must 
be stopped. Yet, we must not forget those near 
and dear to us—at X-MAS Time. 

NOW, you need not forego the pieasures 
of giving. 

In other years, Millions of Dollars were wasted in useless 
gifts. This season, more than ever before, it is crimi 

to spend neediessly. 

But we can remember those in our i ediate circle ; ifour 
gifts are those y te comfort and health 


Your friend, sweetheart, brother, husband, father will 
be able to work better—more easily and safely—in Steel 


MAKE 













Give WARM 
Health & FRI 
Comfort ENDS 
All the 


Year 





Steels Are Warm and 
Absolutely Waterproof 


WEAR 3 TO 6 TIMES LONGER THAN LEATHER 


They cost less than leathers. Are lighter, easier, stro 4 
Stop Big shee bille. Eliminate repair bills. Stop foot 


troubles. Prevent colds, rheumatism 
corns, bunions, Keep the feet warm and 
dry in snow, rain, mud, slush, Never 
change shape, Comfortable—always. - 


Free Shoe Book Tells All 


bey—get our Free Shoe Book, descrip- 
tion and guarantee of fit and satisfac- 
tion. Our greater capacity and special 
X-Mas shipment insures maili 

of STEELS same day order is received. 


STEEL SOLE SHOE CO. 
Racine, Wis. 





Vice = President Dept. A37, 








LT RIOTIC 
> GIFT 






A Pi 
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}) “This year loyal men will (( 
i appreciate 
useful gifts of moderate 
cost. gift that carries 
the spirit of a war-time 
Christmas and that will 
be welcomed by any man 
anywhere is the 


Boston 
Garter 
Vid Zu 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
aad Upward 






























































our new 1918 We guarantee si . 
List Free. Sdémple 10 cts. M.V. Facey, Preston, Mian, 







idle dollars into Liberty Bonds and W. S. S.— | 
| the offer was spurned. 
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| The Mystery of the Mountains 


[Continued from page 37] 


| boyhood with Tom McKay, but he had no in- 


tention of seeing Tom or any one else whom 
he had known years ago—not even Elinor 
Davis. He was going back to that mountain 
village for an entirely different reason; and 
it was a this which irked him now and 
vexed his conscience grievously. 

“I’ve offered my life to my Country, and 
They won’t let me 
fight, simply because I happen to be minus a 
thumb and finger. Idiotic reason. And so,” 
explained Allerton to himself, “I’m going to 
a place where they don’t even know there isa 
war. Buried away in those hills down South 
is a log cabin that belongs tome. I’m going 
to live in that cabin till this war is over.” 

“ Coward!” said Conscience. “ You’re run- 
ning away.” 

Such was Allerton’s state of mind when he 
reached his journey’s end. He descended 
from the observation car and walked to the 


street in front of the small railroad station,. 


intent on buying the first available horse and 
riding to his mountain retreat. And then, 
just as he reached the sidewalk, his plans were 
changed. A hand fell heavily on his shoulder 
and a deep voice boomed in his ear: “Floyd 
Allerton, as I live!” 

For an instant he failed to recognize the 
bronzed young man in the garb of an army 
officer. Then he exclaimed: “Tom!” 

His lack of cordiality was happily unnoticed 
by Tom McKay, who was too excited to per- 
ceive anything amiss. He rushed on de- 
lightedly : - y didn’t you telegraph, Old 
Scout ?’ 

“T left unexpectedly,” said Allerton. 

“Well, in any event,” said Tom, still un- 
aware of his friend’s strange demeanor, “ you 
couldn’t have come at a jollier time. Mother’s 
giving her biggest social stunt tonight, and 
it'll be a chance for you to renew old friend- 
ships.” Talking volubly the zestful young man 
laid hold of Allerton’s arm and would have 
paspened him away had Allerton not drawn 

ack. 


“Listen to me, Tom,” he said quietly, “I’m 
not here on a social visit; I’m here incog—” 

“Q-ho!” roared Tom. “That’s a hot one!’ 
Suddenly, though, he sobered and regarded 
the other narrowly. “‘What’s up, Floyd? 
What’s happened ?” 

Young Allerton told him briefly, omitting 
the part concerning his attempts to enlist. 
When he had finished, Tom waxed thoughtful. 
“That puts a different face on things. But 
surely,” he pleaded, ‘‘ you’re not going to turn 
us down cold. Stay over tonight and meet 
your old friends, and we'll promise not to 
disturb your Rip Van Winkle slumber.” 

“T’d rather not, Tom.” 

“Elinor Davis will be there.” 

Allerton was on the point of saying that this 
made no difference to him, when an incident 
occurred that diverted his thought into another 
channel. A shining automobile of late design 
swept through the street and drew to a stop 
diagonally across from where he stood; and 
simultaneously he decided that the young 
woman in the tonneau was one of the most 
beautiful women he had ever beheld. In the 
fleeting glimpse he had of her he discerned 
that her loveliness was of the pronounced 
blonde type—golden hair, expressive blue eyes, 
peachy skin—and that she was so appareled as 
to emphasize this loveliness. His instantaneous 
interest in her—Floyd Allerton, remember, 
was just twenty-seven—perceptibly quickened 
when she leaned from the car and koned 
in his direction. 

“One minute, Floyd,” said Tom, and went 
hurrying across the street to her. 

Allerton, standing alone at the curb, saw 
them conversing gaily; saw the white flash of 
her teeth as she laughed at something Tom 
said ; and then he saw her speak to the chauf- 
feur (also blonde), and the car moved away. 

Tom returned, visibly pleased. “Mrs. Albert 
Taylor,” he joyfully explained, and added, 
“she’s a widow.” 

“* Will she be there tonight ?” 

“ She will, indeed, Floyd. But wait till you see 
Elinor Davis! She’s the handsomest girl—” 

“Who is she, Tom? I mean Mrs. Taylor.” 

“Tl tell you all about her on the way 
home. Come on; my car’s waiting.” 

For perhaps the better part of a minute 
Allerton hesitated, irresolute. Finally he 
said, “ All right; let’s go.” 

*ee¢ 


On the way to the McKays’ home it de- 
veloped that Tom’s knowledge of Mrs. Taylor 
saat; bo say bee ar rather “ag i ou 
see, e explai apologeti y, “she’s 
lived here only a short time, and nobody 
knows a great deal about her. But everybody 


Se a ieee ee aes 


likes her—especially the army men. She 
came from somewhere in the East, I think. 
Seems to have unlimited money.” 

Tom interrupted his narrative while guid- 
ing the car down a hill, and when he resumed 
his tone was somewhat altered: “ There’s 
just one thing that puzzles me a little. I 
wonder if you noticed it, too?” 

“I saw nothing puzzling,” said Allerton, 
“although, now you remind. me of it, I did 
think it a bit singular that her chauffeur was 
a white man.” 

“Right-O!” exclaimed Tcm, enthusiasti- 
cally. “You hit it, Old Top! We all have 
colored men down here, as you know.”’ Pres- 
ently he added: “ Her chauffeur has another 
distinction—he’s a Prussian.” 

To pronounce the word “Prussian” sug- 
gested war, and that in turn suggested a 
thing unexplained as yet. 

“You haven’t told me, Tom,” said Allerton, 
“how you happen to be wearing khaki.” 

“Oh, that!” laughed Tom, a trifle uneasily. 
“T thought you knew about that. I got my 
commission two weeks ago ; first lieutenancy, 
as you see. I’m with my regiment at Camp 
Cumberland.” 

“Camp Cumberland?” echoed Allerton, 
perplexed; “is that near here ?” 

“Man alive! Don’t tell me you never heard 
of it! It’s only twelve miles from here—one 
of the biggest concentration camps in the 
South. There are 35,000 soldiers at Camp 
Cumberland.” 

Allerton threw back his head and laughed, 
but his laughter was quite devoid of mirth. 

“Why the cackling, Floyd ?” 

“T can’t help thinking,” said Allerton, 
“what a great little place this is to forget 
that there’s such a thing as war!” 


CHAPTER III 
UNDER FALSE COLORS 


While dressing for dinner that evening, young 
Allerton suddenly paused and stared at his 
face in the mirror, his expression denoting 
curious surprise. 

“ Now what in the world made me think of 
that ?” he mused. 

It was indeed a strange idea. Why there 
should be a suspicious connection—or even 
the remotest ground for suspicion—between 
a United States army camp and a beautiful 
young woman who employed a white chauf- 
feur instead of a black one, he could not for 
the life of him tell. And yet just such a 
thought had entered his mind and clung 
tenaciously there. Heartily ashamed of it, 
he put it aside as an unworthy one, finished 
dressing and went downstairs to his hostess. 
Later that evening, however, when he was 
presented to Mrs. Taylor, the same odd notion 
returned to him, and with it came the memory 
of a chance remark uttered by Tom that after- 
noon: ‘ Everybody likes her—especially the 
army men.” ; 

In a moonlit corner of the McKays’ front 
veranda, Mrs. Taylor held court as regally as 
any queen. Surrounded by her admirers, all 
of whom were khaki-clad, she chatted with 
them vivaciously, favoring all alike. A major 
of cavalry sat at her right, a young captain of 
infantry was on her left, and around her chair 
stood four more officers, all plainly idolizi 
her. Allerton could not but admire her 
in distributing her charm among them. When 
she spoke to him he thought he detected a 
trace of a foreign accent in her voice; but it 
was a fleeting impression and soon disap- 
peared. He was chiefly conscious of her 
brilliant personality and he was fasci 
Aware of his growing infatuation he was de- 
pressed, not elated; and the reason for this 
was disclosed soon afterward when he strolled 
off beneath the leafy trees with Elinor Davis. 

“What makes you so quiet, Floyd?” she 
asked ; ‘‘ you’re as solemn as a judge.” 

“Twas only thinking—” he began, with a 
counterfeit smile. 

“Of what ?” she encouraged, as he pe 
“Aren’t you happy to visit your old home 

in, Floyd?” 
- “Not notably so,” he answered. “I feel 
like an outsider looking in.” 

“But why ?” she asked, innocently enough. 

He made a sweeping gesture with his left 
hand, as if to indicate the men on the lawn 
around them. “Because,” he explained, “I’m 
the only young man here tonight who is not 
i” She leoked him ick understanding 

00 up at him in quick unders 
and her dark eyes filled with sympathy. - She 
knew of that mountain episode and r it 
was he couldn’t enlist—and she assumed, of 
course, he had-tried. Frege ® 

While shaping her thoughts fora tactful 
reply they came abreast of a wicker bench 
beneath a magnolia tree, and-sat down.’ So 

{Continued on page 52] 
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Fastening Guy Lines 





Fig. 1 


“He ean I attach guy lines to the 
top of a smooth pole i in such a way 
that Meee willnot slip? ’’ somebody asks. 

If the pole or mast is perfectly smooth 
so there is nothing to hold the ropes in 
place, the only way to be absolutely sure 
of a grip that will not titad is to use want 
is called a lifting 
hitch; only, put it 
on upside down or 
opposite the way it 
is aah in lifting. 

1 shows how 
this itch is formed 
by Pi a ing St the loop 

rope 
iB the mast two 
or three times. The 
ends of the rope are 
then nanos Saat 2 
the loop, 
whole oi one 
80 xf to look like 


my, © 

his hitch may be 
made in the middle 
of a long rope and & 
each end used for a 
guy rope. Theusual ek 
practise, however, is Fig. 2 














‘to use a short piece 


of rope for the hitch, tying the ends to- 
gether to form a loop in which to tie the 
py lines. The harder the pull on this 

ch the stronger the grip on the pole. 
Yet it can be very easily loosened as 
soon as the strain is removed. 

Turn Fig. 2 upside down and you will 
see how the hitch should be placed 
around a pire or pump to pull it out of 
a well, se two ro ¥ with this hitch 
in each; one to pull the pipe up and 
the other to hold it from slipping back. 

To show how this hitch will hold take 
@ piece of common string and make the 
hitch around a lead-pencil. The string 
will break before it will slip. 

When the rope on the flagpole breaks 
and comes down,"you can climb up and 
any a new one through the ring or pul- 

by using two pieces of half-inch rope 
for stirrups, using this hitch. You can 
hitch yourself up, astep at a time, with- 
out the slightest danger of slipping. 











comfortable 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 


for coldest weather 


There are styles of Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery for every month in the year. Some 
are light and sheer, some medium weight, 
some heavy for hard work and now for Winter 
weather you can get the same honest quality 
in DurableeDURHAM Fleecy-lined Hosiery. 
The fleecing inside is soft, thick and warm. 
Every pair is long-wearing and good looking. 
Ask your dealer for this splendid fleecy-lined 
hosiery. 


DURABLE | 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
is made strongest where the wear is hardest 


mis is acing A a at points of hardest 
in d elastic ; are full length ; 
sizes are oe silat soles and toes are smooth, 
seamless andeven. The Durham dyes are fast so that 
colors will not fade from wearing or washing, 


There are y= for every member of the 
everyday work, dress or school, selling at 25, an 40 
and 50 cents per pair. Look for the Dutable- DURHAM 
Trade Mark ticket attached to each pair. 

You should be able to buy Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery at any "se » Lar toad ae ge a a 5 
Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New York, for Free Cata 
showing all styles and we will eines ca eee 


for 








warmth an: 
wear, Strongl: 
Mt omy 
te 


heels 
Sizes 6 to 
Sizes 


d full of 
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DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 








Three of the 
fine values in 
Durable- DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery 





































HIKER 


An extra warm 
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moose ined 
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Price 35 cents 7 
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WHITE LIGHT (0.0352. 


GNEHALFON Ol. ‘Tews by Cow and cheerful and SAVE 
Tests by Government and leading Uni- 
versities prove this wonderful new Aladdin is nearly Soo cane 
as efficient as the best round wick flame lamps. BURNS 50 
aioe - pe ay te Ne 

or no up, easy won't 
explode. Won MEDAL “Gusrant teed. 


satisfied, return it at our expense. 
REWARD will be evecn to anycne who shows us an oil 
equal in every way to this new Aladdin. 
Te Wewant one user in each locality 
: to whom we can refer customers. 
ae hemes ere Write quick or 
how to get one 












Si 
VICE. THEZLIGHT 
ON HALFZTHE OFF 


iMAKE MONEY SPARE No previous ex portence necsmeers,_ Ow trial delivery makes 
it eacy. NO MONEY moe - We start sent 
TIPE OR PULL TIMEL r's%inre tt ana GIVEN Pee when rox becom 
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We recommend 
‘this whenever 


you have any 


stomach trouble 


HEALTH 
— FREE 


We will send you absolutely 


free a booklet called “Thirty 


Feet of Danger,” presenting 
in plain American language 
the facts every human being 
should know and act upon in 
keeping his system clean and 








healthy. It is sound advice, 
and it may be the means of avoid- 
ing illness for you and your fam- 
ily, A clear statement on the 
best of medical authority. Clip 
out this ad and mail to 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 






































What To Do for Pimples 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 
ANY people, especially those just 


entering manhood or womanh 

suffer from unsightly pimples upon the 
face, nose and shoulders, and are nate- 
rally annoyed by their presence. The con- 
dition is known as “acne ’’ and is very 
common. The disease is caused by a 
germ which develops in the skin aie 
at the time of puberty, although it some- 
times persists long into adult life. 

While acne is at times exceeding] 
rebellious to treatment, most cases will 
be benefited by keeping the bowels gently 
open with a mild laxative and avoiding 
tea, coffee, and any beverage containing 
even small amounts of aleohdl. The diet 
should be practically free from pastry 
and all rich and irritating foods. This 
is pretty well covered by the so-called 
three *‘ P’s ’’—pork, pickles and pastry. 
Take plenty of exercise in the open air 
and keep the sleeping-room well venti- 
lated by having windows open or by some 
other means. 

Local treatment is especially import- 
ant. Not much promise of cure can be 
madeif this is neglected. The black heads, 
or other pustules, should be pressed out 
with a proper instrument, taking asep- 
tic precautions. This is best done by a 
physician. Each night wash the affected 
parts thoroughly with a non-irritating 
soap, of which there are a on the 
market. Rinse this off with a hot solu- 
tion of boric acid, one teaspoonful toa 
half pint of boiled water, allowing it to 
dry on. Then apply an ointment made 
of the following: Precipitated sulphur, 
forty grains ; salicylic acid, ten grains ; 
oxide of zinc, thirty grains; vaseline, 
enough to make one ounce. If it is found 
that this ointment irritates, reduce the 
amount of sulphur one-half. I have also 
known much benefit to be derived from 
taking, four times daily, a tablet known 

as ‘‘Acne,’’ made by various manufac- 
seiuar chemists. 

If such means fail to bring relief, 
there still remains what is known as the 
vaccine treatment. This consists of hav- 
ing injected by a physician, at regular 
intervals, a vaccine made from cyltures 
of the patient’s own germs, or a stock 
vaccine made by a reliable manufac- 
turer. In most cases I should prefer the 
one made from the patient’s own germs, 

and should emphasize the fact that treat- 
ment must be persistent or failure will 
probably result. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


A. D., Ohio: For itching piles (pruritis ani) 
the application ef compound tincture of - 
zoin will give almost immediate relief. 


Mother of Three, California: To disguise 
the taste of a tablet or pill, when it is neces- 
sary to crush it in order to administer to a 
child, mix the medicine with a little sweet 

chocolate. This usually enables one to admin- 
ister the remedies with very little difficulty. 
MerpIcaL inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 

mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 

in its turn, if of interest to the general reader. 


All fowl mm will be acknowledged gnd advice a 


mptly and confidentially. Address, 
Family Do Docter Department, this office. 
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The Country Boy and Girl 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 











Few Farms Like This One—ty c. L. EDHOLM 











OULD you like to be 

a boy or a girl on a 

farm where, instead 

of cows and pigs, the 

live stock consists of 

herds of elephants, 
camels and zebras? There is such 
a farm in Missouri. 

There are horses on this farm— 
plenty of them ; they are all “ edu- 
cated,” 3 ready to shake hands 
or stand on their hind legs and 
dance, if you offer them an apple. 
There are lions which are so well 
trained that the trainer can play 
with them like kittens, and bears 
that will coax for cake or anything 


EY 











He would carry buckets of water 
to the elephants until dark for the 
sake of getting a ticket. 

He made up his mind that when 
he grew up he would own a circus, 
but as he liked farm life, too, he 
didn’t see how he could be both a 
farmer and a cireus proprietor. 
However, that is just what hap- 
pened. He owns a circus farm 
today, and on this big place in the 
Middle West there is material for 
several circuses. He buys the ani- 
mals and sells them the same as 
other farmers sell calves and sheep. 
In the big pastures you will find 
hundreds of horses; some of them 








else that is sweet. 
On this wonderful farm there are 
many big barns. In addition to the 


usual supply of hay and oats, you will find that they contain great gilt 
and scarlet wagons, with mirrors on the sides. 


machine or a spreader, 


thirty men. Instead of a tractor 


man. 


The Community Christmas Tree 


.LL rural communities should fol- 
low the example of the cities and 
have a community Christmas 
tree. Great interest is always dis- 
played, good fellowship “aroused 

53 and an enjoyable time given to all. 
Let our country boys and girls interest some 
of the public-spirited men and women and 
then whoop things up for a big time. It takes 
only enthusiasm, some initiative, a little 
money, and some wide-awake cheerful workers. 

A community tree should be a large ever- 
green; the larger the better. Set it up se- 
curely in a central location. If you are where 
you can get an electric current, half the battle 
is over, for then the big tree can be made 
brilliant with red, white and blue lights. Some 
of the city trees contain nothing Wet lights. 
These lights are little and big, of all colors; 
many are arranged with reflectors in the shape 
of stars. If you can’t secure electricity, use 
Japanese lanterns and various other kinds of 
lanterns. Near-by have some big, powerful 
lamps and, with reflectors, throw the light on 
the tree. Of course storms play havoc with 
lanterns, but do the best youcan, 

All kinds of Christmas tree ornaments can 
be hung. The big, bright colored balls give 
the best effect. As an added attraction, have 
the lower branches filled with little gifts for 
the children. Under the tree have baskets 
of provisions, etc., to be distributed to the 
needy on Christmas eve. 






Yes, all this takes trouble, time and some .- 


money, but it will repay you a hundredfold. 
If the fuel shortage is not so serious, keep the 
tree lighted from Christmas eve until New 
Year’s. Teach the children carols ; have music 
and some special entertainment on Christmas 
eve and also on New Year’s eve. Of course, 
Santa Claus must be present. Start in now, 
appoint your committees and cut the words 
“we can’t” from your vocabulary. 





How To Make Money 


Automobiles are everywhere; but man 
owners do not know a carbureter from a spar 


Garage bills are enormous. The boy whois 
mechanically inclined can soon learn to give 
the engine of a car all necessary care—the 
spark plugs, valves, oiling system, etc.,—at 
much less expense to the owner. 

A boy in the far West looks after the en- 

es and small repairs of four cars. He does 
not wash the bodies ; a younger brother might 
get that job. 

A boy must be naturally mechanical to be a 
capable and reliable guardian for a car, and he 
must be faithful conscientious, for many 


__ lives are intrusted to the work of his 


Instead of a threshing 
ou will find a dozen Roman chariots, painted 
blue and yellow with wheels of gold, and a band wagon that will hold 

‘or plowing you will find such unusual 
farm machinery as a steam calliope, with big brass pipes ; just the thing 
to use as a dinner horn when the men are working in the field. 

Better still, there is a small boy who lives there, and his name is 
Billy. His father’s name was Billy, too ; nowadays they call him William 
P. Hall, and everybody looks up to him because he is such a big business 
When he was a boy he liked a circus better than anything else. 


Morning exercise of the big fellows 


come natural. 
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Christmas 


Eto You and Yours 














A Skating Rink 


It takes but a little time to make an ex- 
cellent outdoor rink. Make an embankment 
of clay, loam, or ordinary soil, fourteen to 
eighteen inches high and twelve inches wide 
at the top around the place where you wish to 
skate. Twenty to forty feet in diameter makes 
a nice rink. 

Flood the enclosure as soon as the weather 
is cold enough to freeze the water. The best 
ice is made by using a garden hose and a fine 
nozzle. Play the stream up in the air so that 
it comes down like a mist and freezes as soon 
as it strikes the ground. It is a good plan to 
spray it every night and to reflood it, if the 
ice becomes very rough. Skating can bégin 
when ice is one inch thick, ‘Continue spraying 
every cold night until ice is six inches thick. 





~ Going after the Christmas tree in the 
old-fashioned way 





are the big heavy animals that draw 
the wheeled cages in the parade ; 
others are racers that run four 


abreast in the chariot race, and still others know how to take the right 
gait for the bareback riders who jump through the paper-covered hoops. 
Then there are Shetland ponies that do all kinds of tricks, elephants 
that will form pyramids or lie down at command, and monkeys that do 
all kinds of entertaining antics without having to learn, because they 
There are camels, leo 
familiar occupants of a menagerie. 
chores he may be told to carry chunks of raw 
throw a couple of fish to the 
It is very likely that Billy does not have to be urged to hurry home 
from school because the monkey cage needs a coat of whitewash. 


s, hyenas and all the other 

en ey is called to do the 

eef to the tigers, or 
rforming seals. 


Decorating for Christmas 


T is not Christmas without a big, 
gorgeous, glittering Christmas tree 
and plenty of greens hung wher- 
ever possible. 
Of course you have your tree chosen 
and ready for its great purpose. When 
it’s time for cutting, invite your brother 
Wideawakes and the girls to help, and make 
the bringing in of the Christmas tree a real 
ceremony. In England this is one of the big 
events for young and old. 

The kind of tree to be used depends upon 
where you live. Red cedar, white pine, spruce, 
fir or hemlock are all good. To keep the tree 
bright and green, set it in a deep bucket or 
low barrel, brace and fill the space between 
the tree and bucket or barrel with coal. Then 
pour in water until the receptacle is full. 

Every home should be decorated at Christ- 
mas. Gather holly for wreathes, make ropes 
of laurel, and have several bowls filled with 
partridge berries. Mistletoe is beautiful and 
can be found as a growth on the top of sweet- 
gums, live oaks and other deciduous trees in 
the territory south of New Jersey, Southern 
Indiana and Missouri, and in on and 


‘Northern California. Other fine plants for 


decorating are Christmas fern and polypody. 
Black alder and ilex or inkberry can also. be 
used. Every district has some special green 
that is adaptable for decorating. In gathering 
greens, never destroy the plants ; cut and pick 
carefully and the growth will not be injured. 





The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


To make a birds’ Christmas tree, take an eyer- 

een, if possible, but any kind of tree will do 
if you tie sheaves of wheat, corn-stalks and 
evergreen branchés all over it to make it 
dense. If it is a large tree, plant it securely 
ina ially protected place. A smaller tree 
can be put on the feeding shelf outside your 
window. on it wire baskets filled with 
suet, boxes with fronts removed, containing 
nut meats, millet, sunflower-seeds, wheat, 
cracked corn, bread-crumbs, rolled oats, etc. 
Cocoanut shells cut in half and filled with 
dainties that the birds love can also be hung 
from the branches, Have several shelves on 
which oe apples, lettuce, cabbage and 


—r es, 
all cold districts, have at least one or two 
deep. boxes led with cotton where 
the half-frozen birds can find shelter and 
warmth. Many birds suffer from thirst durin 
the winter. Heata brick or large stone an 
place a of water on it. 

One New York member wrote eee 


































































HE Iver Johnson is the recognized 

family revolver. It is the ideal 
weapon for home defense, because it 
is completely safe. 


Nothing —no accident of any kind— 
will make it discharge except an inten- 
tional pull om the trigger ’way back; 
you can even *‘Hammer the Hammer.’’ 

There are Iver Johnsons to meet all 
needs; standard calibres, Hammer and 
Hammerless models, Regular, ‘‘ West- 
ern’’ Walnut and. ‘‘ Perfect’’ Rubber 
grips. 

Write for interesting Free Booklets | 
Mention the ones you want: A-—"' Firearms’ 
(shotguns. and revolvers); B—'' Ricycles’’; 

C—" Motorcycles.” 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
163 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. j 
99 Chambers Street 717 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 


Ads: 
JOHNSON 


REVOLVER 






















“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*T hear you. I can hesr now as 
wel] as apyhody. " Wi 
THE MORLEY. PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, bat they are in- 
. FE would not know I 








jas, i cnoneand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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The Counter Deve and Girl 














This is a De Haviland 4, made in America, a penne that is hard to excel. 


Study this, so when you hear of an “aileron” you will know what and where it is 
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For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 





Mother 


By ARTHUR W. PEACH 


She always seems to know just what to do, 

And just what stuff will cure a toothache 
quick; 

To cheering you when you feel mighty blue, 

Or showing how to do some first-class trick. 


I wonder where she gets all her ideas; 
She’s busy with her housework all day 
through ; 
While father doesn’t know nowhere as much, 
Though he’s in business and has lots to do. 


I ask her, and she doesn’t know! 
She smiles and says, ‘‘Can’t stop to tell 
you now.” 
Then father winks and says, “Some day 
you'll know!” 
But mothers are sure wondrous, anyhow. 











petng sn Sterne ie ou 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 1128.8. Utinels St. 





New Year’s Signal Fire 


For two years fine celebrations have been held. 
Let all our Wideawakes on New Year’s eve 
at exactly nine o’clock (eastern time), flash 
by si fire the Wideawakes’ New Year’s 
greetings from brother to brother, from state 
to state, throughout the country! 

A bonfire i is always lots of fun and, if care- 
fully built in a place where there is no danger 
of spreading or destroying anything, is both 
beautiful and enjoyable. Gather together all 
the brush piles and refuse around the farm 
that will burn, but not stove wood. In fact, 
have a cleaning up party of everything no 
longer needed. 

“Safety first.”” Watch the sparks. Just 
imagine, boys! Signals from coast to coast, 
and from Canada to Mexico. Hurrah! 


jme Two Big Clubs of Merit 





Our Anniversary 


ROTHER WIDEAWAKES: Here we are, 
just three years old, and a big husky, 
youngster. December 1, 1916, we one 
member; today more than 30,000 members 
with 437 clans. We repeat our campaign call : 

1. Cam for more members. 2. The 
organization of clans everywhere. 3. A com- 
munity playground in every district. 4. A fall 
Wideawakes’ fair. 5. Every farmer an Hon- 
orary Member of The Wideawakes. 6. Agri- 
culture taught in schools. 7. Handicraft work 
for all. 8. The Farm Journal in every home. 
9. Every boy : a club boy and a “Soldier of the 
Commissary.” 

Now, brothers, let’s get busy and make 1919 
a winner. Write to us frequ ently and send 
photographs for our page. e’ll have some 
special work for you next year. 

Christmas greetings to all. 

Chas. P. Shoffner @.. 





Notice to Bird Lovers 


Our ornithologist, Dr. B. H. Warren, is es 

cially anxious to receive accurate information 
about the reedbird, or bobolink, as to its de- 
struction of cultivated crops, such as corn in 
the milk stage, wheat, oats, rice, etc. It is 
important that the observer does not confound 


the reedbird with any of the several speciesof ~ 


blackbirds. 


Make your observations thor- 
oughly and write us. 


Thanks. 





Christmas Presents for Bird Lovers — 


Twenty-five Colored Pictures of Birds, each 
on a stiff card, 7x9 inches. Best pictures 
published. 50 cents for set. 

Eight Educational Pamphlets: Each has a 
colored cover. Great ioe in bird study. 40 
cents for set. 

»Bird Houses: No. 17, Wren, $1. No. 21, 


Bluebird,. $1.25. No. 25, Woodpecker, $1.25 — 


No. 100, Bracket House, $1. Feeding House, 
$5. Complete catalo 
The Liberty Bell Bi 

nal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Liberty Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the sign your name and ad- 
dress, three-cent stamp, send it 
to us, name will be e ied 


guide sent you. If a two-color ifi- 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. There are or no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 866, 160 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I desire to b e a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 





























The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member, 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 

address, send to us, your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 





ber 30,000 ; eo clans have been formed. 
Membership Certi ficate printed in two, 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents, 





The Wideawakes, and promise to play | 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love. 
for farm boys everywhere. 























on request. Send to © 
Club, The Farm Jour- — 























PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of |} } 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 
Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


N each of the following sentences is con- 

cealed a sera name: 

"The bride wore blushes, the bride’s groom 
conventional black. (Island.) 

“Fear no enemy” sounds all right; but 
what of the consequences? (River.) 

Coupons or rent, or even salary, coming regu- 
larly, will make existence bearable. (City:) 

Not gold, but base love of gold, is the root 
of most evil. (City.) 

The wounded are borne off to be patched and 
returned. (Island.) 

My fate depends upon his digestion. (River.) 


He Forgot Thrift Stamps ! 


A smart young bank clerk tossed a banknote 
through the windowand & 

said to the rural mailf},» (ape 
carrier : “Give me some Hl el}. . 
one-cent stamps, three- | Y = 
quarters as many two’s #27 
as one’s, three-quarters 
as many five’s as two’s, 
and five eight-cent 
stamps for the balance 
of the money.” Can you 
tell the denomination of 
the banknote ? 


How Old Is Mother? 


The. combined ages of father, mother and 
Bobby amount to seventy years. Father is 
just six times as old as Bobby. When their 
combined ages amount to just twice seventy 

ears father will be only twice as old as Bobby. 
Yaow old is mother? * 


Producing Nothing 


Take the name of a domestic animal; to that 
add part of your foot; then add a female. 
Now subtract of a wagon; subtract a 
domestic animal; finally subtract a male and 
you will have left—nothing. 


How Big Is This Ranch? 


As the story goes, a Texas ranchman who owns 
a vast extent of land 
boasted that in one 
square field,which was 
enclosed by a three- 
rail fence, there were 
just as many acres as 
it or ee to sur- 
roun upposing, 
therefore, that the 
ff rails were just twelve 
M4, We ieee feet long (no allow- 

, . ance being made for 
lapping) and the fence was three rails high, 
how many acres would there be? 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER’S PUZZLES 


A wise cow: Since the train goes two bridge 
lengths less one foot while the cow goes half 
a ray de length less five feet, and would go 
three bridge len less three inches while 
the cow went half a bridge length plus four 
feet nine inches, we see that the train would 
go five bridge len less fifteen inches while 
the cow went one bridge length less three inch- 
es. Hence the train goes just five times as fast 
as the cow; and two b lengths less one 
foot are equal to two and a half bridge len: 

less twenty-five feet. Hence half a bridge 
length is twenty-four feet and the whole 
length is forty-eight feet. 


Word evolutions: 1, Fish, fist, fiat, feet, 
meat. 2. More, lo s, less. 3. Fire, 
fore, core, co cold, 4, Ride, wide, wade, 
wale, walk, 















ae 





Doings of = coman s Toe Sooreen's story b 
e complete by filling the blank spaces wi 
the follo pe in their order: Solstice, 
avarice, ce, notice, office, edifice, malice, 
Bervice, choice, prejudice, price, 


Pumpkins and squashes: Farmer Sykes ex- 
pains that the square field contained p- 
oe hills ane Sve sous <2 Sere cow a weg 
e pum was of rectangular 
one side being ve rows shorter than the vane. 
Therefore two numbers, one five less than the 
other, _—— ee “ produce 500, 
represent the dimensions of the pkin patch. 
One side must have had twenty-five and the 
other twenty rows. There was a total of 625 








Will there be 
a Victrola in your home 


this Christmas ? 
ITS USEFULNESS—ITS SERVICE— 
is beyond computation for it brings the 
ministry of music into your home. 


Christmas morning with a Victrola in your home! Here 
are Caruso, Alda, Braslau, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, 
Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Homer, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Whitehill, Witherspoon, 
and other great vocalists to sing for you. . 

Another moment and in come Elman, Jascha Heifetz, 
Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other famous in- 
strumentalists to play for you. Then there follow the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, 
and other celebrated musical organizations to entertain you. 
And you have, too, Harry Lauder, Marion Harris, Raymond 
Hitchcock, and other comedy “‘headliners’’ to cheer you with 
their merry music and wit. «:\', gee 

Such a Christmas as that will be! And every home can 
have this superb entertainment on Christmas day and every 
day, for all these great artists make records for the Victrola 
exclusively. 

Victors and Victrolas, $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer will gladly play 


any music you wish to hear. Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Supremacy 


the 
of the Vietor Talking Company 
designating the products of this Company 
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New Victor demonstrated at all 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
The Mystery of the Mountains 


[Continued from page 46] 


self-absorbed were they that they failed te see 
the occupants of an adjacent bench—Mrs. 
Taylor and Tom McKay. Tom’s utter adora- 
tion of her was too pronounced to elude com- 
ment; and now that he was alone with her 
(for the first and only time that evening) he 
was conversing with her in low-voiced ear- 
nestness, oblivious of all else. 

Allerton, absorbed in his own unpleasant 
thoughts, sat staring moodily at the gay 
throng on the lawn. He felt a light touch on 
his sleeve, and looked down into Elinor’s up- 
lifted eyes. 

“Don’t take it so much to heart, Floyd. 
Please !” 

“ Oh, that’sallright,” helaughed. “Though 
it does seem that Uncle Sam has a chuckle- 
headed way of recruiting his army.” 

At this instant Mrs. Taylor turned her beau- 
tiful head and looked at him, and a quick 
gleam of interest, entirely new, appeared 
suddenly in her large blue eyes. Allerton, 
being unaware of her presence, saw nothing 
of this, of course. He went on: 

“Just because a fellow happens to fall a lit- 
tle short of their fool regulations, they tell him 
he can’t fight. .Mind you, they don’t even 
give him a chance to prove what he can do.” 

“Perhaps, after all,” Elinor said, “it’s for 
the best. Maybe you can serve better right 
here at home than you could on the firing line.” 

He was not indifferent to the appeal in her 
voice, nor was he heedless of her fragrant 
nearness, and when he looked again into her 
sympathetic eyes he recalled with a start that 
he had once planned to marry her. As a 
child, he remembered, he had fancied he loved 
her. Had it been more than a childish fancy, 
he wondered. Could-it be possible, he asked 
himself, that he was falling in love again ? 

While musing on this fascinating subject he 
was interrupted by the arrival of young Cap- 
tain Lee who claimed her for the next dance. 
He watched her depart, arm in arm with her 
dashing eaptain, and it was then he became 
aware, for the first time, of Tom McKay’s 
voice not ten feet from where he sat: 

“ Well, now that you ask me,” he heard Tom 
say, “ we’re shipping 10,000 troops to the East 
this week. They leave here on Saturday, and 
I understand they will sail next week for 
France. But I must beg of younot to breathe 
this to a soul. I really shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it at all.” 

Allerton then heard Mrs. Taylor’s soft voice, 
with its slight foreign aecent, promise to keep 
the secret; and all at once he recalled his 


strange thought while he was dressing and. 


how it had recurred to him when he met her. 
He revolved the thing in his mind for a mo- 
ment, then cast it aside; his own immediate 
problem seemed more important. 

Now and again he saw Elinor dancing with 
the captain. And young Allerton thought: 

“Yes, it’s entirely likely that I could care 
for her again, but there’s never a chance she’d 
care for me.” 

He rose abruptly and went in search of his 
hostess. He found her in the dining-room, 
superintending preparations for supper. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. McKay, that I’ve got to 
run off like a thief in the night,” said Aller- 
ton, “‘ but, as I explained to Tom, I’m in town 
for only a few hours, and I’ve already over- 
nopet my stay. I’ve had a bully good time, 

I thank you. Good-night.” 
Successfully parrying her questions and 


eluding her as of dismay, he grace- - 


fully made his exit and looked up Tom and 
' Elinor. Elinor was still dancing with Captain 
oq oe she seemed so happy with him that 
he ’t the heart to approach her again. 
He encountered Tom wandering aimlessly in 
the yard, alone. Mrs. Taylor was nowhere in 
sight. The young man, it seemed, was 
strangely abstracted. Evidence of this was 
presented when he made only a perfunctory 
test to Allerton’s good-by. So Allerton 
with an untroubled conscience, feei- 
ing he had harmed no person and knowing he 
was doing the best possible thing for his own 
of mind. He had no intention of seek- 
Poe his mountain retreat that night. His im- 
objective was the town’s best hotel. 
He wanted to be alone. However, just as he 
left the McKays’ front gate and started to- 
ward the business section, a singular thing oc- 
eurred which changed his plans.- A dozen or 
more automobiles were parked in the street, 
and all were dark save one. Ashe drew near 
this car, he heard Mrs. Taylor’s voice in the 
tonneau, and he stopped in his tracks, 
ved, and listened acutely 











NONE SUCH | 
has been the 
MINCE MEAT 


‘Like Mother Used to Make 


for 35 years and its as: | 
good in a Barley Flour’ = 
Pie Crust as it ever was. 













Try Barley Pie Crust 
an War Recipe Book — 
free on request 


Meérrell~Soule Co., Syracuse,N.Y. ~ 
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HE country is | 

conserving fats. 
Do your bit by the 
more generous useof” 
nourishing Beech-, — 
Nut Peanut Butter. 
Order some today. 



















Booklet of 101 
New Recipes 
on Request 






BEECH-Nut PackINe Co. : 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter : 
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Barrenness— -_,, 


Causes and Treatment © 
By A. S, ALEXANDER, M. D. C, 


HE causes of barrenness in cows are 

many and different, so that there can 
be no one cure for allcases. Indeed, no 
specific remedy for barrenness has been 
found. 

First, we may set down the fact that 
when a heifer is heavily fed and not 
bred by the time she is sixteen months 
old she tends to become barren, her 
generative organs suffering fatty de- 
generation. This is most likely to affect 
theheifers of beef breeds, but pampered 
dairy heifers are similarly affected. 
Heavy feeding, especially of corn, may 
also induce an acid condition of the 
secretions of the organs, which prevents 
conception. It is important, therefore, 
to raise the heifer in a natural manner 
and to breed her before the detrimental 
fattening stage is reached. The pre- 
cocious, fat heifer comes in heat very 
early, and if not bred may soon stop 
coming in heat. 

When periods of heat cease, apart 
ffom the cause just stated, the cause 
may be the presence of a mummified 
fetus in the womb, ora diseased condi- 
tion of the ovaries, or germ. infection, 
notably that of contagicus abortion. 

Local abnormalities also may cause 
barrenness. Of these the most common 
is persistence of the web of tissue 
closing the vaginal passage. Tumors in 
the vagina, or twisting or abnormal 
closure of the mouth of the womb, cause 
barrenness. - Other causes are change 
of climate, feed and water, semi-star- 
vation, debility from any cause, reten- 
tion of the afterbirth leading to a dis- 
eased condition of the womb, excessive 
nervousness, and effects of prolonged 
in-and-in breeding. 

To remedy barrenness the cause, so 
far as possible, should be ascertained 
and removed. When a heifer that is not 
a freemartin (twinned with a bull) fails 
to come in heat, an examination of the 
vagina should be made for removal of 
causes of barrenness already mentioned; 
then the veterinarian should massage 
the ovaries two or three times at inver- 
vals of a week, to break cysts which 
sometimes cause barrenness. The mas- 
saging is done by way of the rectum, 
and can be — done only by a 
apecially trained and experienced ex- 
pert who also may have to open the 
womb with special instruments. This 
most commonly is necessary in the cow 
that has become barren after givin 
birth to one calf, or several. In suc 
eases the mouth of the womb may be 
found blocked with dried catarrhal dis- 
charge substance; or adhesions may 
have resulted from laceration caused in 
difficult calving ; or pus or a mummified 
fetus may be present in the womb, 
These foreign matters must be removed 
before conception can take place. 

When a heifer or cow fails to come in 
heat there is a chance that she may do 
30 if fed a quart of stove-dried whole 
oats the first thing each morning. Along 
with this she must live a natural out- 
door life, so far as possible; and a 
Vaginal injection consisting of at least 
two quarts of lukewarm water contain- 
ing a dram of coal-tar disinfectant to 
the quart should be given every other 
day. A solution containing a dram of 
pure Paoeoe yg of soda to the quart 
should be used if a cow comes in heat 
regularly but fails to conceive. 
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The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


SIZES 
1,250 Ibs. 


Also semi-trailers 


Bodies for every 
business. 


Orders filled sub- 
ject to Government 
requirements and 
restrictions. 
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e-Mark Reg, U.S. Patent Office 


Speeds the Crop to Market 


HIS Trailmobile makes a round trip of 26 miles 

and brings its 4,400 pound load of alfalfa hay 

to market in 2 hours and 50 minutes. A team 
would take at least a day. 

The actual hauling costs less than it would if a team 
did it, and three-quartersof the men’s timeissaved too. 

The Salina (Kansas) Alfalfa Meal Company does 
all its hauling from the country on this Trailmobile. 
The car that pulls it is used for passengers when the 
Trailmobile isn’t working. 

The Trailmobile travels, fully loaded, at speeds ex- 
ceeding 25 miles an hour without sidesway and with- 
out strain. Itis builtlikea truck. Can be used for all 
sorts of farm hauling behind a truck or passenger car. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Company 
501-521 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractors to the U. S. Government. 


The Trailmobile 
tracks and lasts 








New York, pick 
up a vicious mare 
for and after 10 
da dling by my 








up the horse 


druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 


Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 


method sold her for 
$175. S.L. Arrant bought 
a “mean one” for $85 and 










. $2.50 a bottle at 








DEATATO HEAVES 






post. Booklet free. 
REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 







| WE’ Coues, OISTEM- 
AND INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 

Prevents 
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What could better ex- 
9, press the spirit of practic- 
ability in war-time Christ- 
mas gifts than a Maytag 
Multi- Motor or Electric 
Washer and a Maytag 
Positive Suction Cleaner. 





The Maytag Company 
Dept. 292—Newton, Ia. 


Canadian Branches: 
Collingwood, Ont, 
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AT WHOLESALE 


FIELD SEEDS *rrices 


We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special Money-Saving Price 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should 
k prices, Ba at once and be convinced. Everything Guar- 


116-page catalog. sam 
on Growing Alfalfa to those 
Cco., Box 209, Clarinda, lowa 

















Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. To first 
see! in each locality we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
kulele, Guitar ,Hawaiian Guitar,Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 

‘ xp Weg tee success 
or nocharge. Completeoutfitfree. Write at bligati 





T YOUR OWN 




















Finger Board 


The time to succeed is when others, 
Discouraged, show. traces of tire. 
The battle is fought on the home- 
stretch— 
And won ’twixt the flag and the 


wire. 


ENKNIVES, small tools,etc., can be 

removed from out-of-the-way places 
by means of a horseshoe magnet fast- 
ened on the end of a cane. 


A man is known by the silence he 
keeps. 

To make a spike drive easily put a 
drop of oil on it. 


No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s con- 
sent. Lincoln. 


Hard to find a better time to skid out 
logs for fuel than when the first inch or 
two of snow comes. 


Keep snow away from young ever- 
greens and low growing shrubs, so the 
branches will not be weighted down and 
broken. 


How fortunate it would be if all the 
city people who think they would like to 
be farmers could change places for a 
while with all the country people who are 
attracted by the glamour of city life. 

‘*Ears of the finest and best crop 
should be kept separate from the rest, 
so that the farmer may have the best 
possible seed, ’’ wrote M. T. Varro, 1,946 
years ago. And we thought seed selec- 
tion was a modern science ! 


To keep down feed costs, P. H. Rob- 
bins, of New York, is feeding his h 
garbage from an aviation field. In 
way he expects to develop a breed of 
hogs with wings, that will always be 
able to reach the top of the market. 

Those who are able to burn wood in- 
stead of coal can render a potiete 
service by doing so. This will help to 
relieve congestion of traffic on the rail- 
roads, and will leave more coal for those 
who need it and can not get wood. 


Harvesting tools needed for ice are: 
A horse-drawn snow-scraper; a square 
with sides twelve to sixteen feet long 
for laying out the field; hand ice-saws, 
ice-tongs, pea eee ice - hooks 
and an ice-plow with guide gauge. 

*‘ Prisoner at the bar,’’ said the port- 
ly magistrate, ‘‘you are charged with 

e theft of a pig—a very serious of- 
fense in this community. There has 
been a great deal of pig stealing, and I 
shall make an example of you, or none 
of us.will be safe.”’ 

Since Detroit went last May the 
consumption of milk in that city has in- 
creased twenty per cent and of butter- 
milk fifty per cent. To satisfy the de- 
mand for more milk it was necessary 
to bring milk from greater distances 
than formerly. 





Protecting Trees 


To protect young fruit trees in winter 
tie old newspapers 
about the trunks, so 
that they extend up 
at least eighteen or 
twenty inches. Af- 
ter the paper is in 
place, mound the 
earth up a bit around 
the base so mice 
can not get under 
the paper; they sel- 
dom gnaw through. 
ae gar bm | m8 
gnaw. throug e 
paper. Tarred pa- 
per should not be aa 
used as it absorbs the sun’s rays and may 
scald the bark, thereby injuring the tr 











































































She Nationa Cough Drop 


Everywhere you'll find 
people using Luden’s. Re- 
lieve throat irritation, sore- 
ness, dryness, huskiness. 


Sweeten the breath. . 
Look for the familiar Luden 
yellow, sanitary package. 
Wm. H. Luden, Reading, Pa, 
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PUT 


Ache$ Pains; 


vanish quickly after applying the 
powerfully efficient antiseptic liniment 
Absorbine, Jr. Don’t experiment— 


use Absorbine, Jr., first, which saves 
time and money—only a few drops 
usually required to do the work. 





Absorbine 





‘reaes na ih Oe OFS. are anna men 


Does everything usually of a high- 
grade liniment, and in addition is a positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Its germicidal 


properties have been verified time and again 
by competent chemical labora- 
tories and in actual practice. 
prise f agermicide makes 
Absorbine, Jr., a better liniment 
> increases its usefulness. 
~} Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal 
i and therefore safe to use anywhere. It 
‘I is a clean, pleasant preparation—does 
not stain or leave a greasy residue. 


4) $1.25 abottle at druggists orpostpaid 


ALiberal Trial Bo will be mailed 


to your ad- 
J dress on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 











93 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 























LetCuticuraBe 
YourBeautyDoctor 
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The Mystery of the Mountains 
[Continued from page 52] 


chauffeur, and she spoke it as only a native 
can. Of this guttural language Allerton knew 
only enough to identify it—he could under- 
stand no part of it—but he heard her utter 
one word in English, and it was that one word 
which astounded him and set his blood ting- 
ling; and caused him to change his plans. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CABIN IN THE WOODS 


Mrs. Taylor had mentioned the mountain vil- 
lage to which Allerton had planned to go on 
the morrow. It wasn’t much of a place, but 
it was,.the nearest habitation to Allerton’s 
cabin, and it had a general store. He had 
meant to stop there tomorrow, en route to his 
hut, and obtain supplies. Now, however, 
hearing her pronounce the name of that vil- 
lage, knowing she was going there tonight, he 
promptly decided not to wait till tomorrow. 

In the twinkling of an eye a series of start- 
ling thoughts, all seemingly related, flashed 
through his brain. Her apparent Teutonic 
origin; her knowledge that 10,000 United States 
troops would entrain here on Saturday, and 
now her sudden desire to fly, post-haste, in 
the dead of night to a lonely spot in the 
mountains,—what did all these things por- 
tend? Treading nciselessly he stepped into 
the street, tiptoed to the rear of her car and 
felt cautiously for a place where he might 
cling. None offered, and he abandoned the 
idea of following her thus. He could hear her 
speaking rapidly to her chauffeur, evidently 
giving directions to the man, and he divined 
they would start at any moment. Every sec- 
ond was precious. 

He considered commandeering the nearest 
automobile and trailing her at a safe distance ; 
and then he thought of a better way. Turn- 


ing, he sped back to the McKay’s front gate. 


A bicycle rested béside the fence. He re- 
membered seeing it there when he passed that 
way a few minutes before. Another automo- 
bile might give alarm and warn her of pursuit, 
but not a bicycle. He rolled it swiftly into 
the street and mounted it just as her motor- 
car got under way. Pedaling furiously he 
was after the car in a flash. As the big car 
took a steep hill he gained upon it slowly but 
steadily; and ere they reached the crest of 
the hill he was holding to one of the rear 
mud-guards and his presence was undetected. 

The car swept down the succeeding slope 
with Allerton coasting close behind it; it 
rushed upon a level space and again he was 
riding beside it, somewhat to the rear, his 
hand on the a Clinging to it des- 

rately, his feet clear of the bicycle pedals, 
on was carried on like the wind. His fingers 
grew stiff and numb. There were moments 
when he felt he could no longer hold on, but 
the belief that his was a mission which. prob- 
ably involved 10,000 lives strengthenec. his 
resolve not to let go no matter what me ogi 

He knew very well that if he should let go 
the car would shoot ahead of him like a rocket, 
and he would never be able to overtake it. So 
he hung on, with no regard for danger, every 
fiber of his being urging him to see this thing 
through. He soon experienced a bountiful 
relief when the automobile slackened its mad 
flight and proceeded at moderate speed. He 
released his grip and dropped behind. 

He surmised they were nearing their desti- 
nation, but he wasn’t sure, for the headlights 
had been extinguished and in the tricky light 
of the moon he could distinguish no familiar 
landmarks. Soon the winding road grew more 
rough and precipitous; presently the auto 
stopped, and the occupants climbed out and 
started on afoot. Simultaneously Allerton 
dismounted, laid his bicycle beside the road 
and followed. 

In this manner nearly a mile was traversed, 
Allerton maintaining a discreet distance be- 
tween them and stealing along in the shadow 
of the trees. He saw them stop, a short be | 
ahead, and confer for a moment, as thoug 
making sure of their bearing. Once Mrs. Tay- 
lor looked in his direction, and he slipped 
hastily behind a giant oak. He was needlessly 

ed, however, for when he glanced their 

way again both had disappeared. He hurried 

stealthily to the spot, almost afraid he had been 

outwitted, and saw they had taken a mountain 

pets which rambled off through the woods to 

is And then, just as he started in 
pursuit, he made a start gears ae 

This was the path which led to his cabin. 
But his amazement at this was eclipsed a 
moment later by a still 


ter surprise. 
deeper into Age is he saw 
[To be continued in January] 





ForMan Ills 
and Comp 
—Musterole 


In grandma’s day many 
an illness was nipped in the 
bud by the prompt applica- 
tion of a stinging, burning 
mustard plaster. 

But mother uses Musterole. It 
has all the virtues of the old-time 
mustard plaster without the fuss, 
muss or blister. 

For little Bobbie’s croup, for 
Betty’s sore throat, for grandma's 
rheumatism or father’s lumbago— 
for the family’s colds and for 
many other ills and complaints 
mother resorts to ever-helpful 
Musterole. 

When there is the sign of a 
cough, down comes the Musterole 
jar from the medicine shelf, 

A little of this clean, white 
ointment is rubbed on the chest 
or throat, It penetrates way down 
deep under the skin, and gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which routs 
out that disturbing congestion. 

Strangely enough Miusterole 
feels warm only a moment or 
two after you apply it. The first 
tingle and glow is followed al- 
most immediately by a soothing, 
delightful coolness, 

Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 

Try it for coughs and colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia), bron- 
chitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, and sore orstrained muscles. 


Many doctors’ and nurses recommend 

Musterole. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern . scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parta 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies, Durable, — 
Sent on trial to prove 
Protected by U.S. pat- 
ents. Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
and address todey. 
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Odd Mention 


The earth has grown old with its 
burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is 


young. 
The heart of the jewel burns lus- 
trous and fair, 
And its soul full of music breaks 
JSorth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


HEAT straw is selling for $78 a ton 
and alfalfa for $88 a ton in France. 


Error is unawakened good. 


Half the ills we hoard in life are ills 
because we hoard them. 


Seven cities that denied the living 
Homer, claimed him dead. 


The shortest will ever offered for pro- 
bate in Philadelphia contained seven 
words : 
wife.’’ Who knows of a shorter will? 


The War Industries Board has changed 
its ruling in the matter of lime for agri- 
cultural use. Farmers can now get lime 
through the State Directorsof Extension. 


Excellent cordage suitable for binder 
twine can be manufactured from west- 
ern flax straw, provided that precau- 


tions are taken not to break the straw | 


too severely in threshing. 


One thing more —look through the | 


advertisements. If you can not find 
the article advertised that you want, let 
us look it up in our index of 40,000 manu- 
factured articles. We'll do it gladly. 


An advertisement in a newspaper re- 
cently read like this : ‘‘ Wanted: oman 
to wash, iron and milk three cows.’ 
That strikes us as being quite a job for 
a woman. Perhaps a farmerette could 
do it. 

The Red Cross Society is fifty-nine 
years old. It was originated by Jean 
Henri Dunant, a Swiss gentleman, dur- 
ing the Crimean war. The United States 
adopted the organization in 1882. Join 
the Red Cross now ! 


Contributions are invited from Our 
Folks who have a story to tell-and know 
how to tell it in a simple, straightfor- 
ward way. By doing so you may help 
some one else struggling with the same 
problems. Do it today. 


The largest _— in operation in ae 
United States for making fixed nitroge 

from the airis at Arlington, Va. = 
nitrogen from the air is combined with 
hydrogen to make ammonia which can be 
used in making explosives and fertilizers. 


American farmers have some hard 
knots to tussle with in the form of 
stumps and stones; but what about the 
farmers of France who must forever 
watch out lest they be blown to atoms 
by the buried shells of the great war? 
By the side of those hidden missiles our 
roots and rocks seem like boys’ play- 
things. 


“To keep a barn door or annie, Se from 
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uniform pressure in the casings, 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


Essenkay filled tires run two to five times as 
far as air-filled tires. LEEssenkay keeps tires 
at constant pressure—does not flatten, expand 
or contract—thus tires wear down to the last 
layer of fabric. 


Essenkay is Guaranteed 


Essenkay is guaranteed not to be affected by 
heat, cold, water, mud, sand, friction, pres- 
sure, atmospheric or climatic ‘conditions, and 
not to oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble nor change 
its consistency in any way. 


Dealers = We have an exclusive dealers’ 

We for for business men who can qualify. 

rite for particulars, stating qualifications 
and experience, 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 20-222. W. Superior St, Chicago 


SSENKAY is the final solution to the tire problem. It 
eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire troubles. No air is 
used, therefore no inner tubes. 

. Tires installed with Essenkay wear down to the last layer 
of yey then the Essenkay may be used again in new tires, 
hence the first cost is the last cost. 

ities, 50,000 Farmers, 
ers, on all kinds of passenger cars, trucks, 


ESSCIHKa. 


“Over 50,000 Users” 
Over 50,000 motorists have tested and used it under all conditions of pine 


on all types of cars, trucks and converted tractors, No road is.too exactin mud, k, sands, 
stone, boulevards or cobble pavements~Essenkay absorbs the shocks cme et muck, sands 


faite and are discarded, the Essenkay can be 





Member American Tire Filler Industry (Inc.) 





No spare tires are neces- 


Used by United States 
Doctors, Lawyers, 


Rides Like Air 
Not a Liquid 


maintains constant. 


First Cost Last Cost 


Essenkay should last from five to six years. 
When tires wear down to the last layer of 


in new tires, hence it is an investment, 
not an expense. Besides, it saves the expense 
of spare tires, tubes, pumps. jacks, etc. 


Ten D. Free Trial 


We will send enkay for your car—test it 
over the roughest roads—bill climbin 
or mud—overload—allow it to stand loaded on 
aconcrete floor for several days, Hf not con- 
vinced that it rides like air, prevents tire trou- 
les, doubles tire mileage—return it—the test 
I cost you nothing. 





Essenkay Products Co 
Dept 20-222 W. Su sliation ? Street, Chicago, Tilinois, 








Send me without r free booklet ‘The 
-_ of Ly ey ot and details of your Introductory 
Name r 
Address 
Town. State_ 
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Mr Edison's Wonder- 
E (ul Yo. AmBerola 


Only 
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after trial 





Dtemond Amberol Recos 
Enitati ions of the genuine Edison Amberola 


"YS the New Edison Amberola—Mr, | —— —= 
son’s great new phonograph wit a- mas 
mond stylus canaaiany kal graph with the Dia; i 


Diamond Ambero l Records on free trial without a penny déwn. Now, 
best that money can buy at a price very much less that that at which 


on this offer, i 
his opportunity. Send the coupon, Hi! 


Rock-Bottom Offer Direct iyeurimeca fcccnl, imeran |i 


your Sosnily and friends with your favorite reeords 
song hits. ic Vaudeville or Mi 
us at our expense. to 


instrument, I 300 after the tree tia 
us er 
of monthly Don't mi 
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on the easiest 
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Shows—then, if you 


reeords—everything from Grand Opera to the latest city } 
pee ny oe 7 pet gn 


Bay tho bain ae: 








ToF. K. BABSON 
Distributers 


“Edison Phonograph 

~~ $519 Edison Block CHICAGO, ILLs 
send me your New 
of your 
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EXPOSURES 
Such as This--- 


with their resultant aches, pains, 
rheumatic twinges, stiff muscles— 
are relieved by a prompt application a" 


of Sloan’s Liniment. f SLOA KS 7 


om =) = 


LINIMENT | 


The country is dependent on the § 
farm folks. Every day’s delay is dangerous. 
Sloan’s Liniment keeps you fit as a fiddle 


for the daily duties of farming. 3 
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Applied without rubbing, it penetrates to the 
ache, pain, soreness, bringing quick relief. 


oN 


verry yver 
* 00 tree © Cae bene & 


Good for live stock, too. Keeps 
them-in good shape and increases their 
value. Corrects lameness, soreness and 
bruises. Kills Pain. 
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The large size bottle means strict 
economy—six times as much as the small 


size. Get yours today. 30c., 60c., $1.20. 


Sloan’s 


The World's 


FGeteeet:se! 
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-50 After 30 Days 


rarest 7 Setxtector | Free Trial Use 


Bowl 


—note the i. “ s: D 
simplicity To convince you quickly, if you have 6 cows or cc = Closest 
= eps, = more, by your own proof, on your own farm, at our ex- : Skimmer 
ing: bal bear- nse, that the wonderful, close-skimming Sanitary proved by 
pi as igian Melotte is the best separator—far superior and rs a rl. 
_— more profitable than any separator on the market—let us a a ; 
ana send you one on 30 days’ FREE trial. Use it just as though you 5 : q est 
—s ad cay of ale ‘towi | Owned it, Put it to every possible test. Compare it with others. ; Easi 
Take your skim milk to a creamery and test it. Prove how much : 
Runs 30 Minutes more cream the Melotte gives you than others. How easily r : j We 
cleaned, how sanitary. How much easier to turn. Try out its (a5 a j 
atk stop turning, unless you wonderful patented self-balancing bowl—spins like atop. Givea —— : - , Ib. capacity 
py Ay me Nee Separators run § good, fair, thorough test, at our expense, to this most profitable close- 4 to crank easier 
pegaires a other separator § skimming separator which has won 264 International Grand Prizes in . : than any other 300 
its 30 years’ royal success. Don't think of buying any make of sep- \} pound capacity. 
arator until you've tried it out 30 days f ree, on your own farm under 
your own eyes. Most makers won't allow this—we’re glad to do so. = 4 Easiest 
Cleaned 


Not a Cent in Advance \\| / Porgy ned i 


dises, all alike. 


Avoid paying a cent in advance. Most makers Most 
demand a good part down or full pares’. Send us no os 
money. Just write. No interest charged for credit. No Sanitary 


deposit, no papers to make out, no guarantee from you, or : Eroved by erial, 
ully explained 

mortgage to sign. No formalities, or strings at all on this wide open and illustrated 

challenge offer to let you test, the Melotte along side of all separa- in free catalog 

tors made. Weinvite this. “No Sale’’ until you yourself judge t FREE. 

and decide for yourself and say so, without any dealer or agent 

: around to over-persuade you tokeep it. If not perfectly satisfied 

All gears set in : after this 30 days’ free trial, send it back at our expense. We 

head of ma- pay freight both ways. The trial won't cost youa penny. You 

chine. Compact. do the deciding and judging on your farm. No arguments. 


—. by = No hard feelings. Just a fair, square, profitable offer to you. 


cay alligned ; 
a 


possisisr Re | Buy Before 
Prices Go Up 


Caution! Act at once. Prices are bound to go 
up soon. All manufacturers are being forced by advancing 
war-time costs of labor and materials to put up prices 
almost daily—without notice. a t ge Writing 

for our free trial offer and catal og holds our 

present price, guaranteed to you for 30 days 

while you try the Melotte. 


LA |} ' Stands 
Don’t Waste Losfil , Absolutely 
: Precious Cream | we 
Send for These Save all butter fats now. Cream prices y Ag 


Books FREE! are the highest i in all history. The 100% efficient 
Belgian Melotte will quickly earn its cost while you 
pay us on easy La haere 7. sad to a mere trace. he 
wonderful bow! revolves on 
a single frictionless oar at és t cannot vibrate. f 
panned ~ yak goevente in the — Cannot re- pi re - 
mi ow it to run to waste in skim 
milk h hog-feed twice a ae as woe other separators do. WV on 264 International Prizes 
Thousands of are cing their ordinary " . ni mK 
separators with the ” extra- -enoney-seaki ing Belgian A list of these Grand International Prizes is shown in catalog. 
Melotte that has taken America by storm. pry et too, that hundreds of thousands of Belgian Melottes are in 
, lasting a lifetime, all over the world. Guaranteed 15 years. It has 
ie self-draining bowl and milk chamber being tomb proved durin: ng 30 years to be the best of skimmers at all exhaustive 
00% larger, avoids clogging or overflow waste of cream creamery tests, You get the best separator made in the world. 
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in eotd as welll as warm Ba It a lined = 

indestructible white porcelain and smoo roun 

As easy to clean as plate. Favorite with women. N ly y i Pad y 

Washed in’ all alike, go back in news ~ an outer. ear a ear ‘ oO f a A 

SSNS In & JUTY, o wire brushes Satisfy yourself on all these points first by ays’ free tri 
and easiest cleaned wig < oy for made, in every Then, Ye eotis isfied, pay us only $50 do down, after your trial, and keep 
iest operating, 30 minutes when the wonderful Belgian Melotte, prize-winner of Europe. Take practically 
‘ou stop turning unless you apply brake. None other a year’s time od i ny us in monthly payments, No interest to pay. 
will run half as long or turn so easily. A boy or en Suit yourself o 


3 wy a 4 \\ 
\ alliy \ ; \ pa wy Ege Bi y-t.. - dings and back: ch Your credit is Coys as gold with_us. You take norisk. The his- 
\ 





“Win ‘ ws use of ag eight in turning and saves tire- tory of the Melotte is feotinating. You will read it in the catalog. Fully 
us, men work, on m speed, turning. in fact, a illustrated in actual colors with a picture of Mr. Melotte es an 
\\ Nive Melotte is guaranteed to crank interesting description of his success, his factory and what practically 

, 800 pound separator a & every country in the world has honored him for. Write for it. 


Valuable Books FREE—Write Now! 


Let us send you proof of valuable dairy-profit facts and our offer in 


no Big Hew Malethe 1019 Rehabs Dean cat pplog, fees; he ind Bi! re- 
e e Dairyi enken iscoi 
chool yr cultural College, ison, Wis., ona eL atch Winnebago County Agricultural 


» adi A splendid, ae 
7 ~eanegqutl eee, H. B. See, 0. *. reve g School, | eserene SE » 88 pages. Containe no advertising. cht Splenic. practi y 


Meanie Tree ees VGguaranteed 15 Years 


wilin son ar soorlr a peat to bay ML om Gcticked after | Belgian yarn Jd with our broad 15-year legal bindi 
tor on which you offer a year to pay if I am sa tor i with our year nding 
ree trial and use on my farm, — | apne tone on cthers give. Easily understood whe faith poet vay Sone ay pp 
to by Mr. Melotte and ourselves. The Melotte lasts a lif 
operation or repairs. 


Write Today. Use the coupon, or a postal or letter. Pencil will do. 
Don’ tor ’til this Melotte Explains 
yon ne ae 


® obligation. No cost. Just write today, now, before you neglect it. 
The Melotte jot oad Catone - pay U.S. Mer. 


This B You Many Golden Dollar k 
Foie Bl ee Wee Postal or Letter Today Sure. 





